





And there were the long white 
And the great wide porch 

Stretch’d out to welcome, and 
That rose like a fountain o’er the land; 

t elms nosnening sanee the walls. 

birds’ green ci 


ba ~/ fee him there when ——— 

n same posture, self-same 

But the plans had dro) trom an 
A frozen smile was upon his face ; 

Aud when they spoke no word he said, 

For John of Padua sat there dead. 


THE BEST FOURTEEN-HANDER 
' IN ENGLAND. 


Among his other tastes the old man was a great florist, and 
his tulips, carnations, anemones, and dahlias, when they were 
in season, were the envy of all the gardeners round 
front. of his house was a large round bed, divided into little 
squares, in which his favourite flowers grew, and in the mid- 
dle of which stood one of the largest and handsomest of the 
thododendrons I ever saw. This bed was fenced off from the 
el walk which led round it by a light iron fencing just 

enough to keep a dog out, and trellised with iron net- 
ent his game fowls from intruding; for, like many 
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A DREAM IN A DREAM. nd this bed was a lawn as soft as velvet, and smooth as a 


url carpet, in the middle of which stood the old sycamore 
~A a former sketch; and at the back 


to which I have alluded in 
of this was a thick plantation of fir, hollies, laurel, and 8 


A mid-May night, 





stare me in the face, I have, no doa, often. cared sp lange 
a jump when out with the hounds, and thought nothing of it; 
but then I had soft ground under me to fallon. The little 
mare appeared to see the closed gate as soon as I did, and 


















straight at the stile, and cleared it apparently aa 
easily as she would have done a sheep hurdle. 

I turned back in my agddle with alook of triumph as the 
old pikeman was hobblin out to see whatever it was that had 
just shot by his house. “ Gentlemen,” as the papi soearers 
say, “this was the proudest moment of my life.” I had now , 
done as much as Jack Russell, and that on apony whichI had . 
never ridden over so much as a sheep hurdle, There are 
many grades of ambition in this world, and I had not reached 
the summit of mine. “ Oh!-you little jewel,” I thought, as the 
pony went sailing along the smooth causeway as as ever ; 
“ Til forgive you all now, and never for a moment regret the 
you cost me. As soon asI can you pulled up, I'll turn 
you gently home, for it’s out of the question thinking of the - 
nabob’s daughter to-day.” ButI very soon had something 
else to think of Being a fine Sunday morning, many country 
people were on their way to the church in the little towa, 
which was now within half a mile or so, and whose glorious 
peal of bells distinctly floated upon my ear. They natural! 
chose the causeway to walk on, under the shade of a row o: 
rey cigened chesnouts, which extended aloug the road right up 
to the town, Now it is clear that I had no business there; 
and I began to get rather nervous as I saw little groups slowly 
.| wending their way ahead of me, and who, not haying yet 

heard the clatter of 4 horse’s hoofs on the hard causeway, 
had little idea of the danger which so closely menaced them, 
As for pulling up, or even turning the mare into the road, tnat 


panish | Was out of the , mina :she hada mouth of iron, and the little 


chesnuts, which screened the house from 
the plantation was divided by a deep, bricked bhaw-haw, 
about three or four feet 
long. This flower-bed, lawn, and shrubbery were the old 

t, and, it is needless to ray, were scrupu- 
and, if I had wanted to offex 
d have chosen a more effectual mode than by 
riding over this lawn, wherr every horse-print would have 
pluck a flower, without first 


the 
The full moon light,’ road, from which 


The singing of the nightingale 
Came through the ate get perfumes 
Shaken from nodding liiac plumes. 


The sweet bird sung, 


“Gleams on the laurels 


: left an indelible mark. Even 
O sweet, O bright, O tuneful night ! 
blosso; 


asking leave, was a grave offence. 
reader may be acquainted with 
measure prepared for what is to come. 
One of the stable lads, as I said, led the mare round, and 
the old man hopped down to the gate to open it for me, that 
he might see her canter along the road 
I do not know whether it was that a change in the bridle 
in the mare, but I had no souner 
settled in my saddle than she broke away from the lad at 
up, and then, sudden! 
& pivot, lashed out ber hind legs with 
head. She then sprang over the littie iron fence, right into 
the old man’s very finest hyacinth-bed; dashed through the 
his favourite flowers right and 
they were only so much gravel ; 
jumped out on to the lawn, and then rushed into the planta- 
dragged me, dashing me first against 
one tree, then against another, till we came down to the haw- 
haw at the bottom, which she cleared at a bound, and, assoon 
as she felt the turnpike-road under her feet, went off, with her 
ears laid back and her head stretched ovt, at a speed which 
old man declared (as we shot by him, standing with the 
te in his hand), if it would onl 
all the Hollerton Cups in 
through some thickish bullfinches in my time, but never 
through such a “ stelcher”.as this. It is a miracle that I kept 
my seat, and, as the sequel will prove, it would have been 
quite as well for me if I had not. But I did not come off 
scatheless: my new hat was flattened just as if I had been 
“bonneted,” and, had not my nose prevented it, my head 
would certainly have come through the crown; one arm of my 
best black coat was torn completely off, at least hung on only 
by a thread; the coat itself was ripped up the back, and my 
trousers split open at both knees. A pretty figure I must 
have cut as I came shooting out of that shrubbery, to the 
amazement of a quiet country family who were just passing 
on their way to the church in the little neighbouring town! 
got well into the road, and saw there was 
led myself together as well as * ~ould, 
hat up over my eyes—and this gay. me a 
pearance—and, as I saw the road was 
it best to let my lady have 
t that the pace would soon kill 
little knew her pluck and 


Old moontient gleaned, 

moo: t 

As softly I lay listen: wh 

grown sweet at last, 


and watch her action. 
wrought an entire 


ying round as if on 
*T ween Peay and sleep, a few inches of his 
A dream upon me glimmering ; 
to a visioned noon, 


Which was not of the sun or moon. rhododendron bush, crushin, 


left, with aslittle remorse as 


tion, through which she 


e, 
A strange pale splendour shimmering; 
And I with one es walking slow : 

in oonligh 


It thrilled my brain 
With piercing pain, 
It crushed my heart to perishing ; 
Until I dreamed it was a dream, 
And woke and saw the moonlight gleam, 
And heard the bird—the nig 


1 
pare Peete 
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JOHN OF PADUA. 


A Legend of Longleat. 

the seat of the Marquis of Ba‘ 
Wiltshire, isa beautiful example of Italian architecture of 
Elizabet! age. It was some forty years in building, cost 
ey, and was the work of John, an 


situated on the bor- 


John of Padua duly came, 
A grave wise man, with a dark pale face, 

He sat him down with a pondering brow, 
And rule and compass to and trace 

Each door and window, 


her fling 
her with 
And the tower that should rise to crown them all. 


5B 


Ha! many a summer sunrise 
‘tote tena finele Tb tainane and lines, 
And many an ht heburnt the oil : 


To slowly grow in the brain of that 


Qe 33 


per 
y in England, who would never have 


it was but a plaything to her. Moreover, my 
hands were almost paralysed,and | had no more power over her 
thana child. I had lost my whip in the be pry: Sys gts 5 | 
as [ now saw what a frightful risk 1 was about to run, I shoul 
certainly have knocked her down by a blow with the handle 
between the ears, As to throwing myself off at the pace she 
was going on a hard road, I dare not risk it; for even ifI 
cleared her, I might be killed by the fall, and if my foot should 
happen to hang in the stirrup the consequences were too 
dreadful to think of. All I could do was to shout, 

The first group I came down on was a country lad and his 
sweetheart. They luckily heard me, and, being young and 
active, sprang on one side as I passed them like ashot, The 
next was a corpulent, elderly, “ Sarey Gamp” looking old lady 
in a stuff gown, carrying in her hand a formidable cotton 
umbrella and ms. (There was not a cloud in the : 
but no saying, it might come on to rain before night, and she 
thought it as well to be prepared). Luckily she was not deaf, 
but heard me shout, and scrambled into the ditch before I wes 
down onher. The old lady was game, for she viciously struck 
at the mare’s head with the cotton umbrella as I went past, 
and screamed out, “ Cuss you! for a bad’un, whoever you are’ 
—words which rang in my ears for days after. The next was 
a more formidable lot—nothing less than a ladies’ school of 
girls. Lier demurely to chi in Indian file, as poor Tom 

t: 





































Two and two, 
Larus as such young ladies do, 
Trussed with decorum and stuffed with morals. 


I scattered them right and left, like abawk swooping among a 
lot. of pigeons, without doing any harm; gut hardly was I 
clear of when the worst of all stared mé in the It 
was two nursemaids indolently dragging along two children 
in a little sort of four-wheeled carriage—it was before the days * 
of perambulators, Now they had lots of time to get out of 
the road, for they both saw and heard me coming; but, with 
a stupidity for which it would be hard to account, they left the 
little carriage standing slanting across the causeway, and 
jumped down screaming into theroad. IfI had felt a little 
nervous at the turapike that was nothing to what, I felt 
now. But if I had only known what a rare bit of stuff I had 
under me, I need not have been in the least apprehensive, for 
she seemed hardly to think such a leap es this worth rising at, 
but cleared it in her stride, never looking to the right or left. 
I certainly shouted to the mare, to “come up” as she rose at 
the leap, for I thought this might urge her ; and I mention this 
because it was afterwards brought against me to prove what a 
reckless character I was, for one of the girls swore that I 
purposely jumped at the little carriage and exultingly shouted. 
* tally-ho” as 1 cleared it. I just caught sight of one of the little 
children’s faces looking up at me as I was in the air, and L 
os a saw such a curious expression of countenance 
mn my 

I was now close to the town; and just here a lane branched 
off which led straight up to the village where the nabob re« 
sided. I had now this pleasant alternative staring me in the 
face—either to gallop through the town just as the people were 
flocking into church, or else to go through the viilage right past 
Chunee Villa. I could hardly way that I had much choice, 


parted | but perhaps the latter was the best, as I fancied the mare must 


: 


: 


e could have found any lac’ who could hold her, 
lines of sunny southern wall, herself 


mullioned windows row on row, 
should wildly blow; 
t bura, 
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And balustrades and 
Where the 
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crossed 
take it into her head to bolt, and when 
ngland could hold her. 


| G* Bua it 
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hence, when he was 
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pull up betore I reached the village; and so she probably 
would have done, had not everything conspired against me on 
this eventfal. morning. fhe turned up the vil lane as 
spate spanens and when mh hundred yards ete 
sh I see cantering along slowly before me but my 

the yet, He was ectly astonished when he saw who it 


was, and could ly beheve that I was on the same mare 
that he had but a few days before pronounced as quiet as a 
lamb, Anxious to see the end of this wildgoose-chase, he clapt 
spurs to his old Rosinante, and followed me. The 

of hoofs behind her, sent my mere along, and in a few minutes: 
I was in the village, in the middle of w the church stood, 
Chunee Villa was right opposite; and just as the old nabob 
was coming out o' 


f his gate, with his daughter on his arm, to 
open egramen the eben kanes by him, closely followed by 
the vet., who was making desperate with both whip and 


spurs to close in upon me. I saw as it were, through a 
mist: the country people, who were assembled in the church- 
yard waiting for the clergyman, stood amazed ; and the old 
panene, aes romancing to Windungniet “that it was the most 
disgraceful scene he ever witnessed in his life,’ led her 
into the church. A little farther on,.I met the clergyman and 
his family. And now the mare, as if knowing that she had 
done all the mischief she cared about, oe ead Wane 
off just as vet, rode up and r inquired, “ if 
pearmeeg eee aptly ier 8 senate an ‘apie: veeiyants 
= , 
then, to his astonist he found that it was no “ jark,” as 
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THE ALBION. 


February 1§ 





down to the turnpike-gate to pick up a little news, and had 
= tee tape chewing, Sten wher’ 
measuring over the 






I had made a very bad day’s work with my new purchase. 

: rdises.sodh Ge sftsir cs thle wae 0 Uk at cate tn 0 litle 

oat eae where le are dying for the want 
something to about ; & prett u 

about me. S Give s dog 8 bed some’ ap you tame in” D 


It was not | 
with the 
consul as to our next ee 
ae ag summarily—that give 


shattered nerves to their former state. This letter requires no 
answer. 


“Tam Sir, yours obédiently,” &c.; &. 
before I was on my way to my old friend’s 
: , and: summons in my to hold a 
F summons he 


spend jolly day, for t berdetal friend 
to a very jo ay, wo or three -ridin; ends 
them Jack Russell : 


himself—looked in to hear 


an old and true saying; and as “casualty horses” generally | the right version of the affair; and twilight was fast closing 

prove to be casualty horses in more ways than one to in we broke up our little party under chesnut 

owners, and as there was generally a ‘ish deal of lark tree. The little mare and mys*lf were of course the heroes of 

g°128, 08 about us in those. daye—in as in duty bound/the day, and it would have been quite as well for the 
took my part—I was, as the police would say, rather a|“ Even 













marked map, and got the credit for many a lark with which 
I had not the least todo. However, I could not deny this 
last little freak, which no one was charitable to at- 
tribute to its right cause, that of accident, Oh, no! it was all 
ned at old Jackson’s, After a champagne breakfast I had 
ed myself to clear the turnpike-gate, and reach the village 
where the old nabob lived, in so many minutes ; and the 
vet. (who was as innocent as the child unborn of any fore- 
knowledge that I was even going to ride the little mare on 
that day) was, as they said, stationed in the lane on purpose 
to see that it was done. 

Such was the tale that got bruited about in the morning 
and which of course reached the ears of the old nabob and 
his daughter. Little did I know what strictures were 
upon my conduct by all the old gossips in the neighbourhood ; 
and it is perhaps as weil I did not not. No one was a bit 
surprised at my leaping the turnpike stile, for they all said I 
‘was just the sort of fellow to do it; but to choose the Sunday, 
of ali days, for such a feat, and just as everybody was going 
into church—it was disgraceful—it was t was 
acarccly to be believed ! 

In our little market town we hada nasty little weekly 
paper, which came out every Tuesday, under the domestic 
title of the Bee. What resemblance it bore to this industrious 
little anima! | wasat a loss to im: e, for in a country district 
the moderate circulation of a little weekly newspaper could 
bring, I should fancy, very little honey to the editorial hive; 
and though I will do it justice to say that in its attacks it dis- 
played quite as much rage and veaom as its little namesake, 
still its stings were so coarse and rude, that they bore far 
more. resemblance to a prog from a pitchfork than the neat 
sting of a bee. It nevertheless had a wide circulation among 
the farmers, who look for \ittle in a newspaper save the meets 
of the hound and the market intelligence. Now it can be 
easily believed that when local news was scarce, such an ad- 
Venture as the one I huve described would be regarded asa 
kind of godsend by the editor of the Bes, who had seldom 
anything more interesting with which to treat his readers than 
that “ our eaterprising and spirited tow , the landlord 
of the Red Lion,” had started an omnibus to run daily to the 
neighbouring railway station ; or that Squire*So-and-so, with 
his usual splendid munificence, had presented the inhabitants 
of the town with a new pump; or that Hannah Smith, the 
wife of a labourer, had, with an equal munificence, presented 
her busband with twins for the fourth occasion, making 
the extraordin number of sixteen children in the space of 
80 many years, all of-which are living and doing well ;—and 
such other scraps of local news which could not fail to be 
highly edifying to any one who had at heart the welfare of the 
“ parterre” over whose flowers this provincial little Bee was 
wont to buzz. Now the editor of the Bes had taken a great 

judice against me, for what reason I could never made out 
Tor I was not a “ writin 
could have offended him). And although I had made up my 
mind to see my ride noticed in bis columns, and doubtless with 
some lit le embellishments, I hardly expected that it would 
form a leading ss the —_ ‘rocaday's J Bee. pene, 
great was my surp on open paper of that to see 
@ leading article of a column po | a halfin length, Leased, 
“ How Long is this to Last ?” describing every particular of m 
eventful ride (of course carefully concealing the fact, 
< uld have known as well as m y 
me from my old friend’s door), and calling upon the local 
rorities to take strict and 





to herself, for she was 
noon, and, now that we knew she could jump if she liked, 
we tee Ae every kind of fence that 


which he —the 
yeelf,that my mare had run away | by 


Star” if she had kept her jumping accomplishments 
saddied and ~~ out in the after- 


old man’s farm 
y had a mount, no matter now 
e certainly tried it once, but the 


E one of the 
whether she bolve! or not. 


iron arms of Jack Russell were too much for her; and he 


wound up the afternoon’s ance by pgp me Hoe over 
the into the stable- , and triumphantly exclaiming, as 
he off her back when she pulled up, that for her inches he 
never saw her equal in “lepping.” ‘What would the poor 
consumptive young lady have thought, could she only have 
seen her little favourite handled as she was this afternoon ! 
On the Thursday morning I rode over to the magistrates, 
meeting with my old friend, whose testimovy I felt certain 
would clear me. The only anxiety he laboured under was, 
that “old Bung” would be chairman on this occasion. I may 
add, in parenthesis, that “old Bung” was a rich brewer in the 
town, and possessed of ie landed y, over 
which my old friend was continually trespassing with his 
a cate Agr only kind of poaching which he cared for— 
and more than once been brought up for trespass before 
this very bench. The magistrates met at twelve, and, after 
three or four affiliation cases had been disposed of, my charge 
was called on. I may add that I had no want of counsellors ; 
and as I entered the court, Jack Russell (whose experience as 
a defendant in charges before the was acknow- 
ledged to be t) pulled me on one side, and, after whisper- 
ing to me “ that I had no occasion to answer questions which 
would criminate myselt” he pushed me into the room, bidding 
me “ keep up my head and fight low, for they could not hang 
me this time.” As it was market-day, most of the hard riding 
farmers in the district had strolled into court to watch the 
proceedings on my behalf. ‘I'he case for the prosecution had 
evidently been got up with much care, and the ht of evi- 
dence inst me; as the editor (who was sitting cluseto the 
magistrates’ clerk, to take notes) observed to a friend, was 
“crashing.” Old Giles, the pike-man, the dreadful old lady 
with the umbrella, the two Miss ey ea and the nurse- 
maids, were all gathered together in « little group as wit- 
nesses against me; and, on looking towards the bench, I not 
only saw to my dismay that “old Bung” was the chairman, 
but I also observed the owner of Chunee Villa seated on a 
chair to his right hand. The two other magistrates were, as 
my old friend whispered to me, “ the right sort,” and we had 
nothing to fear from them. After ordering all the witnesses 
out of court, with as much solemnity as if I was going to be 
tried for my life, the clerk read the complaint me, and 
“ old Bung,” in a severe tone, asked me what I had to say to 
it. I merely observed that 1 would, perhaps, save a t 
deal of trouble and valuable time if I pleaded guilty to all the 
charges laid against me, except that of intoxication 
ing wilfully endangered the | 


or his stable-lad, the matter could be cleared u 


p at once. 

After a little consultation, they agreed to this. But this did 

not suit the old nabob, who was = fond wy tearing 
ress a few w to 

chairman, who, of course, motioned him to proceed, amidst a 

dead silence in court. He had just begun, “If your worship 


speak ; and he rose directly to 
will only allow me to say a few words in reference to 
prisoner 


gatawny ! we don’t bee dram. 


and hav- 
of any one, It was altogether 
chap” then, so no slip of my pen | 8 accident on my part, and if they would call my old friend, 


at the —when he was suddenly brought up 
a voice in the crowd calling out: “ Hold hard, old Mulla- |! 
-head court-martials here.” 


they all vanished soon after, when I re 
fiend, who was hunting down at 
ington in the following spring, and where the lady for whose 
hand I had once the ambition to aspire was the belle ot the 
On the first sheet of the letter was pasted a 


cut out ofa yee cay wea E headed “ Elopement in 
jonable life,” which the world that the Honourable 
Mrs. ey om of that distinguished Indian officer = 


left her home, &c. 
and an some 


bove paragraph he 

had scrawled “ Crumbs of comfort to the afflicted,” and under 
it “ Don’t break your heart, old fellow. I fancy the little dolter 
would have just suited her. J never liked her eye.” I am far 
from s vindictive man, but I must say thet I read this letter 
with considerable satisfaction. 

oid friend could make nothing of the “ Evening Star” 
for she was never to be He soon chopped her away, 
and she left our country. . 
(The length of this story compels us to postpone its conclusion 
until next week.) 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN FISHERIES, 


At the present time, when pisciculture has become a fashion. 
able science, it may not be uninteresting to glance at our 
North American where, amid the “rich sea- 
tures” of the Atlantic, nature needs no care or art to add to 
the myriads of animal life abounding in those waters. Profit 
could alone attract inhabitants to that stern and rock-bound 
coast, where, for hundreds of miles in succession, the scenery 
is only varied by deep bays running far into the land, and the 
frowning cliffs relieved at intervals with beds of snow. Trees 
are few; here and there may be seen, in a more sheltered 
nook, a patch of stunted fir and birch; but nature has little 
encouragement to adorn the gloomy gneissoid hills, rising 
precipitously from two hundred to fourteen hundred fee 
above the sea, and forming a fit barrier to the full swell of the 
broad Atlantic. What this is, can only be described, not 
appreciated by any who have not seen it ; but let one to whom 
it was a familiar sight and sound try and give some ides of ity 
appearance on the Labrador coast. “I never saw anyth 
more grand and wildly beautiful,” says Admire] Bayfield, 
“than the tremendous swell, which often comes in without 
wind, rolling slowly but irresistibly in from the sea, as if 
moved by some unseen power ; rearing itself up like a wall of 
water, as it approaches the craggy sides of the islands, mov- 
ing on faster and faster as it nears the shore, until at last it 
bursts with fury over islets thirty feet high, or sends up sheets 
of foam and spray, sparkling in the sunbeams, fifty feet up the 
sides of precipices. I can compare the roar of the surf ona 
calm night to nothing less than the Falls of Niagara.” 
Such scenes as these were unable to deter our seafaring 
countrymen from venturing where a rich harvest might be 
gathered ; and as far back as three hundred years ago, the 
wealth and importance which might accrue to Eogland from 
the North American fisheries, was seen by our shrewd Queen 
Bess. Newfoundland had been rediscovered at the end of 
the fifteenth century by John Cabot, but no use was made of 
his discovery until the year 1588, when Elizabeth gave to Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert a grant of two hundred leagues round any 
spot he might choose on the chief island of the Gulf of & 
Lawrence. Thither he went, with five small vessels, contain 
ing two hundred gouls, and tried to establish his colony on the 
Bay of St. John; but a few months after their arrival, t 
were driven home by many difficulties and with Jesse 
numbers. This, however, was the first attempt to found the 
fishing-system, which has since then grown into a branch 
of colonial commerce, of sufficient importance and profit to 
form the subject of special treaties and conventions, and to 
afford a lucrative employment to many thousands of people. . 
But these rich possessions were not to be enjoyed by the | 
English alone, and interference was soon excited, for 
as early as the middle of the seventeenth century, the French 
had established a colony at Placentia Bay ; and i is remarka- 
ble to see how tenaciously they have striven to hold their 
, and how many quarrels have arisen from this cause . 
tween the Sore aglish of France = oe 
possession, the right o! g On 
vour paid for by o° ‘ nations at the rateof 
Th. «x was levied until the 





its coast was a 
five per cent. on all fish taken. 








_ Justice the offenders in such cases, which were now but too | were to turn their faces away ; the clerk pretended to | reign of Charles IL, when he relinquished his right, and the 
Fo me ecting the lives of her Majesty’s subjects, | be aap Rage ty + and the ma-| French lost no time in enlarging their fishing-grounds. = 
acd preventing Retr being recklessl over on their on the bench da hardly keep their gravity. As | subseque resented the Japse in supremacy ; 
‘way to church by a St (shall 1 finish) * drunken rough lor the old Major, he grew purple with rage; he could only | William ILL, when declaring war against France, said : “ Itis 
riders and horse-dealers.” Such was a specimen of the neat | stammer out the q as to “ whether an officer in her aioe ee Oe oe epee 
manner in which our Bee made its attacks. Msj Searvice wes tobe co gromly tasuined when he sat | Newfoundland to fish upon the and tribute for 
This Tuesda: wes an lengectant doy for me. I had been }down in his chair, and was seized such neon comeing such licences, as an acknowledgment of the sole right of the 
over at m ola friend’s all the morning, giving the that we were all fearful he would break a blood-vessel. What | crown of En to that island ; but of late the encroach- 
“ Evening what he called arare “ bucketing;” and when | he was about to say in reference to the “ at the | ments of the upon that island, and his majesty’s sub 
I came home I found the paper and a letter lying on my table, | bar,” was thus, unfortunately, lost to the puttlic, for he never jects, trade, and fishery there, had been more like the invasion 
and was told that “a gentleman” wished to see me on par- Paap on nee te de aden a= The chairman was dread-|0f an enemy, becoming friends wh enjoyed the ad- 
ticular business. the servant show the gentleman in, | fully enraged, declared he would clear the court at once, and, | Vantage of that trade only by permission. 
and as I was deep in the leader before referred to, in walked |if only the policeman would the offender before him,} The Treaty of Utrecht y ended the commention lt 
the superintendent of our force of “rural Bobbies,” and after |he would make an exam him. I guessed pretty well ae cone ioe aout Sehing on the ahectes 
commonplace apologies, served me with a summons | Who was the offender. My old friend’s evidence quite satis- | Newfoundland, of course & greater proportion 
to appear before the bench on the following Thursday, fied the bench that I was not to blame in this afair, and I the bank for the But arrangement did not suit 
answer the charge of having, when in a state of intoxication | Was “discharged with a caution ;” much to the chagrin of the | Our ye mre and the same spirit as that which justly 
on the previous Sunday, leaped the turn e, thus evading editor of the Bes, who had already & very pretty liam IIL. has lately been evinced. At the begit- 
ment of toll, and, along the , endangered | little skeleton account of the as he fancied and | ning of this century, the French not only encroached upon 
the lives of sundry of esty’s liege su’ to wit, the | hoped they would be, for the edification of his next week’s| our ‘privileges, but “forcibly | ted the British subjects 
old lady with the pattens, the two readers. "Obs Banig” cuggusel tant Scheel be: bead ite from at the French stations within the above limits 
their young charges, and, worst of sll, of the two future editors | to keep the at once to all her . app ages; [Cape St. John to Cape Ray), peactloaliy conwerting SS 
the Bes. The g leader was now accounted for—the but the magietates’ clerk thought they b go 80 far fishery into one exclusively French.”~ The. 
two children in the little four-wheeler to no less a | 88 that, I left the court, as Mr. Russell ‘without |convention on this subject was in January 1857; and so grest 
personage than the editor. a “stain on my character.” But, if she was to be believed,|an interest excitement was felt about it in _ 
I cared very little for the summons, as I knew the case terminated to the satisfaction of the eldest Miss| America, that the home government was petitioned, aad 
friend’s evidence would soon clear me; but “ Simpkinson,who ly whispered to a friend, at a little | general fe of Canada that fi grants wool 
blanched” when I took up the ominous-looking letter, end ne warparweqeger se yeas tansb eres tag soon lead to the destruction of b fishing-rights, and 
recognized the coat-of-arms on the seal as to the can't thio, my dear, what a rele it was to my mit when I ance shape the conus of Euae 
owner of Chunee Villa. The contents were ey fl ve heard that the wretched young man had a such in to preserve and increase these _ 
engagements, which he had so often related to me—sharp, | There is something so awful in the of having to etl axtees from the Snot. of thats being theeuly sohecl shee 
short, and decisive; and as the letter will not occupy a fe cg ae lg rater pear rete for training seemea, which has been honestly admitted by 
deal of space, I may as well give the reader the full benefit of tude; and the idea of my having ‘to ” the in | statesmen. Laeiiars we rend Een and eaten 
it. It ran thus: the presence of so many i think, my dear, that | which depended her strength the last century ; 
“ Chunee Villa, May —, 184—. | I could never have gone through it!” bitter must have been the t tothe French, 
* Sir-[Fi I was never less than ‘ Dear sir,’ and occasion-| 1 am afraid the pandas wil Srghn te Wists het 5 exn-eenen- when it fell under British assault, having boon, bails oS 
ally “My dear air Allow me to adviee you, at tan who Knows thing like the little to pull up when I have | enormous cost (80,000,000 livres), and even the bricks 
ng of the world, that on the next oceasion you ride a race | once bolted ; so I wil! crave his patience no longer than just | constructioa taken out from France. 
in pudlic, you should choose a fitter day for the performance—s | to inform him what became of the young lady and her lac of The fish of the Gulf of St. Lawrence are of almost wt 
less-crowded course, and a more opponent rupees. As her old father proceeded at once to/ kind, in tleas swarms, or rather shoals; but the fish 
“ My poor daughter’s nerves received such a shock in Cheltenham. ere agp wae Sogo ae re rmeatin taken, really constituting the fisheries, are the cod, the 
the disgraceful +cene of Sunday last, that she has been : 4 the mackerel, the the salmon, the seal, and thé 
to her room ever since. But she tie to her com-| Wtelligence of the Bes the following paragraph: “At Chel- whale, y ~i 
to and that you will youreelf tenham, on the ——inst., the gy sag oyrrene, come [erg The cod abounds on the inces sad bape 
B® ng} out for a on her account, as we| Of late of Chunee in county, was} gull, and generally sppeere. from tne 10th of May to ba 
leave this for at the the week, where I to the Hon. —, dsc.” So that. prise was lost to me Jeas, When, often dapeciiing a cpaua, Bookie 
boat and » complete ehaage of scene will restore ber | forever, Put if that little paragraph in the Mes did cause ms er waters near the coast in search of food. 
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time, it is taken in the greatest numbers, sometimes as near 
ton as five or six fathoms; but usually the depth is 
from twenty-five to sixty fathoms, and even eighty fathoms. 
During the summer months, the dreary coasts of Labrador 
and Newfoundland are alive with thousands of fishermen arid 
their craft. Five-and-twenty years ago, as many as seven 
schooners might be seen at once employcd 

in cod- ; and now the has y fenreasod. uatil 
it is that the total yearly produce of the cod-fishei'y 
amounts to 1,500,000 tons of fresh fish. Of course, a largre 
rtion of this is refuse, which, if not used as manure, returris 
to the sea, where it is devoured by smaller fish, which, in the ir 
turn,support thecod. The resident Canadian and Labradorian 
fishermen boats of about sixteen feet keel, and fish 
with lines and hooks baited with pieces of fresh fish, or even 
with some small fish whole. The fisherman having taken his 
boat out to the spot he selects for fishing, anchors, and lower- 
ing his lines—four to six in number, with two hooks each—to 
about one fathom of the bottom, prepares for his long day’s 
If he is successful, there is not a moment to spare ; 

and drawing up one line after anuther as fast as he can, he 
takes from eight hundred to one th d fishin aday. A 
day Doce x at two or three A. M., and lasts until four 
or five o’clock the afternoon, when the boats are takein 
home, and the toilsome, tedious process of curing begins. But 
there are other aud more expeditious means of taking the codi. 
The French having large bounties, and being provided witla 
every means of successful fishing, regardless of cost, make use 
bullons or long lines of baited 

The former are about two hundred fathoms in length 
by thirty-tive or forty deep, and sweeping the boitom, gather 
large and small fish. This helps tosupply bait, which is an 
article of great necessity and expense, as the cod will rarely 
bite at salt fish; and as each bulton contains many hundreds 
of hooks, great quantities of small fish are required. The 
taking of bait involves one of the differences between the 
British and French fishers. Any traffic in bait is illegal, as 
the greater the quantity of bait one party has, the less will be 
the catch of fish by the other, the cod remaining where they 
are easily supplied with food, instead of searching the banks 
for it. Notwithstanding the illegality of the proceeding, the 

















































































forty-one vessels entered the St. John’s in one week, bearing 
69,814 seals, varying in value from 16s. to £2 10s. each. Three 
million gallons of oil, worth £330,000, and half a million 
skins, is estimated as the average export from Newfoundland ; 
and considering the number taken, it is strange the price of 
skins in the home-market continues so high. 

Both the herring and mackerel fisheries may be considered 
in their infancy, ‘as, although enormous numbers are taken, 
the business of curing them is not pursued with care or ex- 
treme diligence, and great quantities of the fish taken are in- 
ferior in quality or spoiled. The herring on the Labrador 
coast appears about October in shoals “ two or three feet deep 
for several miles,” and “ sometimes in such dense masses that 
the pressure upon each other, often increased by the force of 
the tide, kills them by tens of thousands.” It is easy to ima- 
gine with how little trouble they are taken in seines, or in a 

ush-fishery, which consists of stakes driven into the ground, 
and extending a hundred yards into the sea. The stakes are 
interwoven with branches so closely that the herrings cannot 
pass through any of the interstices. An opening in this bar- 
Tier admite the fish into a pond seventy yards or more in dia- 
meter, and out of this the fish are en in scoops. The 
mackerel-fishing is chiefly curried on by the New Englanders, 
and some hundred thousands of barrels are taken yearly. The 
ground is baited for the fish; andin the Bay of Chaleursa crew of 
ten men have been known to take as many as twelve thousand 
mackerel in a day. The fishing is carried on as follows: 
“Upon the appearance of a school of mackerel, which is indi- 
cated by a rippling of the surface of the water not unlike that 
of the schools of herring, the vessel is ‘hove to,’ and the 
‘ toll-bail’ thrown. The fish will generally follow the bait to the 
side of the vessel, where all hands are at their quarters anxi- 
ously ae. oe first bite. And now commences a general 
excitement. Each man has his barrel by his side; and to 
those who have never seen the operation, the rapidity with 
which the fish are takea from the water is almost incredible. 
The men are provided with two lines each, and upon a 
‘ etrike, which means when the fish bite rapidly, their lines 
are in constant motion; and what seems strangest of all is 
the fact, that although a space of only about two feetand a 
half is allowed so each man for himself and his barrel, it is 
very seldom that the lines become entangled, even when, the 
school being at some distance from the vessel, some fifteen or 
twenty fathoms of line are required, and the fish, as soon as 
—- eorhe hook, dart hither and thither with the rapidity 

ightning.” 

One other branch of these North American fisheries remains 
to be noticed. Salmon-fishing is the only river-fishing re- 
garded in the light of a national fishery ; and in British Ame- 
rica no fish is inclined to be more abundant, and none has 
been so much neglected. “ Five-and-twenty years ago, every 
stream tributary to the St. Lawrence, from Niagara.to Labra- 
dor on the north side, and to Gaspé Basin on the south, 
abounded with salmon. At the present moment, with the ex- 
ception of a few, as the Jacques-Cartier, there is not one to be 
found in any river between the Falls of Niagara and the city 
of Quebec.” ‘The immense decrease is seen in the accounts of 
two skilled fishermen at an interval of fifty or sixty years. 
Cartwright, in his Sixteen Years on the Coast of Labrador, gives 
an account of a month’s fishing, in which time he took twelve 
thousand three hundred und ninety-six salmon, averaging fif- 
teen pounds each. He expresses it as his opinion that his take 
would have been thirty-two thousand fish, had not a privateer 
interfered with his sport. Compare with this, ten days’ fishing 
in the Moicie, the best salmon-river of our British possessions, 
In this time only forty salmon were taken. The most skilful 
and exciting way of taking salmon is the Indian method of 
spearing, which is carried on at night by the light of a torch. 

wo Indians take the canoe, one to paddle, the other to spear. 
“ The torch is lit, and the spearman, relinquishing his paddle, 
stands in the bow of the canoe, glancing eagerly from side to 
side. Suddenly- he pushes his spear in a sianting direction, 
and quickly draws it back, lifting a salmon into the canoe; a 
second push, and another victim. Now he attaches a thin 
line of sinew to the end of his spear, and twists it round his 
arm. Like an arrow he his spear—it is whirled away 
with a sudden jerk, and trembles in the stream. Gently but 
steadily he draws it towards him with the line of sinew, and 
grasping it when within reach, lifts his quarry into the canoe. 

over the side of the little craft. Tune salmon are coming 
to the light; they gaze for a moment, and glide away like 
spectres into the black waters. Some of them swim round 
the canoe, and come back and again, pausing but for a 
moment to speculate on its brightness, and the next lie quiver- 
at the bottom of the canoe.” 
magine this sport so carried on at the foot of a cataract, the 
tiny canoe dancing and swaying on the boiling torrent, as it 
rushes on to the rapids below ; no light save the glaring flame 





ser 


with what it makes for exportation, that, in the year 1856, it 
was estimated £58,000 worth of bait was illicitly sold to the 
French fishermen. Another method of taking cod is by what 
is called M. Tétu’s deep-sea fishery. This consists of an enor- 
mous net, square, with bottom and sides of mesh-work, and 
divided into eight compartments, with perpendicular openings 
for the ingress of the fish, which, when once in, generally fail 
to getout. It lies near the ground, and though not injared 
by storms, soon decays, and thus is an immense expense; but 
the take of fish is such as to make it profitable. M. Tétu 
keeps the fish in the nets to feed, and takes as many as one 
hundred and fifty thousand codfish in a fortnight 

The curing of the fish is a tedious and uncertain process, de- 
pending for success entirely upon the weather, the study of 
which forms the hourly occupation of the superintendent. 
The drying establishment, and hurdles or “ flakes” on which 
the fish is prepared, are placed as near the shore as possible, | 
and present the appearance of a small The boats un- 
load at a pier or ne extending some distance into 
the sea, and upon which each fish is thrown separately. 
From hence, they are taken in barrows to the splitting-table ; 


ment for salting. PaHerein lies the chief art, as no fish should 
have more salt on it than is absolutely n to preserve 
it; but as the weather is often stormy and wet on the Labra- 
dor coast, the proper term of three or four days is extended 
to as many weeks, and the fish is over-cured. So far, little 
labour has been expended; but from the time it enters the 
drier’s hands, it requires almost hourly attention. After salt- 
ing, the fish is placed in a large trough, filled with running 
Water, cleansing away superfluous salt, until it is laid on hur- 
dies to be and dried by the sun., The la- 
bour spent in this trade is enormous. E morning 
each fish is laid out separately to dry; every night are 
_— piles, with the skin uppermost, to resist the p. 

the sun come out too hot, the fish are turned many 
times in a day ; or if rain seems pending, all hands gather in 
the fish, as it would injure the quality of the article, if it did 
not render it unsaleable. In this way, pass many weeks, 
until at last the fish is sufficiently dry, and is placed in stores 
to await exportation. 

Far more exciting is the seal-fishing of the Gulf of St. Law- 
Tence, which is so remunerative as to induce the Indians to 
follow the sport keenly, although the most dangerous they 
can pursue. Of the sea-calf, or sea-wolf, as the seal has been 


called, there are three kinds frequenting the Gulf. The Har-| ofa birch bark torch —— a lurid hue on the seething water. 
bour Seal (Phoca vitulena) is found in the bays and shores all | “ You see before you a wali of water red, green, and white 
Seal (Phoca Grenlandica) an 


the year round; but the Harp 


d | tumbling incessantly at your feet; on either hand you gaze on 
ot Hooded Seal (Phoca leonina) 


a wall of rock rising so high as to be lost in ee geery and 
,| apparently blending with thesky. You look behind, and there 
is a foaming torrent rushing into the blackness of night, 
sweeping past the eddy in which your birchen craft is lightly 
dancing to the loud music of a water-fall. No sound but its 
never-ceasing din can reach you—no ne - object meets the eye 
which does not reflect a red glare. Suddenly the torch falls, 
and is er ex ed in the seething waters; absolute 
darkness envelops you; the white foam, the changing green 
of the falling water, the red reflected light of the broken 
waves, all become uniformly and absolutely black. Nothing 
whatever is discernible to the eye; but perhaps another sense 
tell you of swift undulating motion, a rolling ride over stormy 
waves, with a roar. Your eyes ually recover 
their power of vision, and you find yourself either swaying up 
calm weather some miles out to sea in their light canoes, and | and down in the same eddy, or far away from the cataract on 
that, while so employed, the ice-| the main channel of the river, secure against whirlpools and 
hich | rocks, with the Indians quietly paddling the canoe, and about 
to turn again to resume their savage sport.* 
oe 


MRS. R.’S ADVENTURE. 


As it is my intention to describe one of the most thrilling 
be incidents which ever sant es _ existenoe Of say lady 

moving in the u 3 0 and as my- 
much as being spent in cord alone on a set of all, Ub public tues kindly content themeslves with the shove 
soon a8 *Y |heading. They will be doubtless desirous to learn the name 
in { 


discovered 470 feet up the Moutreal mountaiu. The seals 
live on the and fields of ice for several months, and 
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* 
in life—condolences, very likely, from Royalty itself—sub- 
acriptions, addresees, a memorial fund,.and per even 4 
monument, 

If the feelings, doing such honour to our common nature in 
the case supposed, should take that very permanent form of 
expression [ have last mentioned—a Monument, erected in 
memory of my unparalleled sufferings, it would undoubiedly 
be that of a Stone Omnibus—for it was when travelling in an 
omnibus that this torture was endured—a nite ‘bus, as it 
seemed to poor, friendless me, at the time, with driver of black 
marble (but of him I only saw the boote through the inside 
window), and with a conductor of impenetrabie adamant. 

I do not belong to a rank of society, please to undersignd, 
which is in the habit of using public conveyances, and far less 
*busses, at all. When I wish to take the air or go a shopping, 
I “ touch a bell,” like Mr. Secretary Stanton (Seward), and o 
serve: “The Brougham at 8 or 4,” as the case may be, and it 
comes to the door accordingly; but my husband having been 
less pressed by professional business of late than usual, and 
the last few mornings being fine, he observed: “ Let us have 
no Brougham but Vaux ;” and amen I did not quite un- 
derstand his meaning, I was very well content to accompany 
ae on foot, for it is not always one can get a husband to go 

opping. 

He had been in my company to sit fora tal cube por- 
trait, to give me on our elaiens and all seemed sun- 
shine, as it sometimes does when the greatest misfortunes are 
awaiting. No sooner had we left the establishment in ques- 
tion at Charing Cross, than it began to rain—one of those 
sudden and violent downfalls, which really seem to be the re- 
sult of some accident in the main of nature’s water-works—as 
though the grandmother of all buckets, as the Persians say, 
was emptying; and our cry was “Cab, cab, cab!” and still 
they did not come. No two expressions in the human face 
divine are perhaps more different. than the look of a cabman 
who wants a fare, and the look of a cabman when he doesn’t. 
In the one case, he is sprightly, intelligent, obliging, eager ; 
in the other, he is morose, phiegmatic, repulsive, as thou, 
all the world was indeed the orange to which it is so olten 
likened, and he had squeezed it flat, and there was nothing 
more to be got out of it. He takes no notice of cries, ges- 
tures, importunities of half-drowned persons, for it is Ais turn 
now to be deaf to the solicitations of his fellow-creatures, and 
blind to all the signals of the human semaphore. Nay, heenjoys 
the sufferings of the non-umbrella’d, for, as my husband quotes 
from Milton or somebody, “ Fair is foul, and foul is fare” with 
the London cabman. 

Although observing hitherto these unpleasant characteris- 
tics as an uninterested spectator only, and knowing nothing 
of their hideous attempts at overcharge, and dreadful language 
when withstood, except from hearsay, I have always d 
cabmen and their cabs; but I could never have imagined that 
any vehicle, either upon two wheels cr four, could have filled 
me with such uni nable loathing as that with which I 
now regard a’Bus, I havesaid that we could get no cab, and 
the wet was pouring through my delicate parasol as through 
a sieve, when my husband suddenly exclaimed : “ Come, here’s 
a roof, at all events,” and hailed a Nutting Hill omcibus. 
“ Never !” exclaimed I. 
“ OQome along,” cried he; “ don’t be ridiculous;” and while 
still feebly resisting, I found myself on the step of this—this 
mammoth machine, On the step, but by no means inside, 
The machine, indeed, was large, but it was not large \ 
T read afterwards, upon a scroll above the door, the startling 
fact, that it was licensed to carry twelve insises; and I am 
sure they must have been all there besides the passengers. 
Four females were already within; and above the sea of crino- 
line, the hats and heads of six gentlemen were visible. My 
husband and myself, I was given to understand, would make 
up the party. I will not wound the sensibilities uf my readers 
by describing my emotions during my p from one end 
of that vehicle to the other. I will only say that—doubtless 
from experience of what it was best and kindest to do—every 
passen, ve my dress a pull as I squeezed by him; and 
that, when I reached the further corner, and sat down (if we 
may call it sitting), I registered a mental vow that I would not 
get out again until everybody else had doneso. My husband 
ollowed, as the a say, “on the same side;” and if he 
had a square inch of sitting-room, it was as much as he had, 
and a deal of that was sharp steel. 
“ My dear,” said I, perceiving the expression of his counte- 
nance, “it’s no use muttering those dreadful words; I can’t 
help it. I can’t make my criaoline smaller.” 
“ Well, then, I can’t stand it,” replied he. “TI shall get out, 
and go to the club. I'll tell the cad to put you down at Weat- 
ra. me ool ” oried I, “ t going to | 
“Oh, my ness ‘you are not going to leave 
me in this dreadful place alone.” 
“ The ’bus almost your very door,” says he; “ you 
cannot meet with anything unpleasant; it isn't as though 
there was nobody in the "bus to protect you. (It certainly 
was not.] Have you got some mon P 

“ Yes,” returned I, with a sort of calm despair; “I have 
got my purse; for I feel its silver clasp running into me, and 
hurting me very much.” 

“ That is all right,” said he, without thinking, I hope, of 
what he was saying; “but I'm [something which I diin’t 
quite catch] if I staad this any longer.” 
The next moment, I was alone—that is to say, there were 
fellow-creatures all around, but nota hoi Tg sympathy which 
could be depended upon, among them 


Hermit never was half so lone 
Ashe who hath fellows, but friend not one— 


and this is especially true of a lady of quality in a crowded 
omnibus. For some little time, the novelty of my situation 
prevented my feeling how forlorn I was. The rattle of this 
species of vehicle is not to be described by mere word;, and 
is of a character to confuse the intelligence of the most col- 
lected. I suppose the class of persons who use "busses delight 
in this h music, or they would surely insist upon it being 
stopped. Close beside me was what I took at first to be some 
dnatomical curiosity in a glass-case; but these were the legs 
of the driver, seen moh erie window, as above mention- 
ed ; this spectacle also suppose, some ure, or 
it would surely be excluded from the view of the passengers. 
Ever since my husband's the cad had never ceased 
to exclaim, in an excited and irritable manner, “ Rilloke / 
Rilloke /* by which artfal e as I subsequently 
mia os vuperficies I bate already alluded to; atin this in 

su ve : - 
cnaz A he did not succeed. 


w at the of 
dri ¥ reason of intervening rth ony inetatnn, b: 
the by, of all my fellow-passengers was stupendous, althoug 


* The exclamation our fur correspondent describes mast, 
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‘throng 
may fairl a ienten tonite to get it out | around us, he added: “Jem, bring your cab up; here’sa 
of xy puma. T felt tm tho gold doparvsent, ply be- | fare.” * ‘ . 

cause oue’s fingers always do get there when one wants the Wye she coly wee Seles Weenies F , Lonce more retired 


silver‘one. One never carries gold, when one goes out with | into the interior of the machine, and the conductor ex- | monies to their dead 

one’s husband shopping, for obvious and therefore I es Fe ee pee idiosyncrasy of the lady the o cause of the hatred in which the (,. 

was not éurprisad to find none. Then I felt in the silver de- e. se drged care Song wledge of it had faded away before th, 

partment; and a shudder shook my frame, for there was} “Man and boy,” said he, “J a bin with *busses thirty year ; at which we first disco But good haters yjj 

nothing there. However, I always carry stamps, and the| but I never seed nothin’ like this. Now, she’s a-going| make reasons where none ¢ and there was no difficulty in 
would surely take twelve stamps instead of fourpence. | back, and you may depend upon it she'll be here again” [i a su, tious in g plenty of the best possible king 











As most horrible umnies were circulated against 
Jews, till people really believed the execrable things invente 
perhaps as a r plund those against whom 
were , 80 did the Cagots come to be the object of 
most unfounded stories. They were reputed to be lepers, 
were so called, in fact, in the earliest document which 
come to light. Itis this belief which explains many of 
regulations of which we have spoken, and which were 
dently intended red for the avoidance of contagion. 
broise Paré, the er of French medicine, not finding 


man ‘ 
Alas, that very morning I had given my sister all my stamps | shuddered] “before the day’s out. She’s what they call a 
to puton a quantit: et charity dreuints che so manymoniac. There’s been nothing like her in a public con- 
posting ; and that oue she had hingly refused to take upon | yeyance, since Mr. Hunt "—— 
that it had no gum on it, and looked as if it ere the vehicle arrived, and 1 made my escape; but I 
used before. That doubtful stamp was all that I now | quite agree with what that conductor was t to observe, 
myself of in the way of legal tender ! .. | Nothing so terrible bas occurred in a public conve: since 
and , pale and flushed dry and damp with | the criminal alluded to poisoned a whole cabful of people, as 
the dews of terror—all these physical changes took me one | that adventure of mine in the Notting Hill "Bus. 
after the other, while mentally my reason was shaken to its 3 otrattnterndin: 
very centre. I had never been in the position of an unpro- 7 
tected female before. I scarcely knew what it was to be ; CAGOTS. outward marks of leprosy on the Cagots, invents a Category 
without a coachman and footman within call. As to being} Ajthough we have borrowed from India a word to desig- | ©xpressly for the purpose of putting them into it by them. 
~ alone and penniless, | could scarcely picture to myself the ac-| nate a wretched being, cast out from the society of his fellow- selves. 
such @ situation. At this moment, over the| men, and utterly shunned, down-trodden and despised, we | But this although wide-spread and accepted by ote 
shoulder of my eer neighbour, I beheld a prison-van | need not have travelled so far to find men who were all that | men of science, been shown to be groundless. 146) 
rs though it had been sent me fora A little | is conveyed to us by the word “Pariah.” For “ were,” we the State of Béarn, assimilating Cagots to le; desired toap. 
, While I was still devising scheme after scheme of ¢s-| might have almost written “are;” the work of civilization is | Ply to them in all their rigour the laws g on that unhap. 
cape, and dismissing one after the other as impracticable, a | slow, an@ we who know from our journals that in remote dis- Py class, and to this effect they presented a request to Gasto 
mob ot peopie obstructed our progress, the figures in the fore- | tricts of our own densely populated country belief in witchcraft | Of Béarn, that the regulation forbidding Cagots to walk bare 
ground of which were a =, and a lady elegantly dress- | stiji exists, and whosome twelve months ago were treated to | foot in the atreets might be enforced by bye with a hot 
ed, the latter of whom been taken up for shop-lifting. | the spectacle ot a bishop gazing into a “crystal globe,” need | iron the feet of those who disobeyed it. e Tequest was re 
“ Sarve her right, ma’am,” observed the only member of my | not wonder to find that where mid: prejudices and | fused, on the ground that the Cagots were not afflicted with 
own sex now left in the vehicle; and the uncompromising | hatreds have survived even to the present day. any contagious malady. ven had the ne mind been 
Pte f in which she said it shattered in an instant the resolve Cagots is the most general name for races known under many disabused on this point, other grounds of hatred remained; 
formed of asking her—for the love of all she held sacred | other di ions, Capots, ts, Gezitas, Gahetes, Gaffoz, | they were magicians and sorcerers; their ears had no lobes; 
—to lend me a fourpenny-bit. I felt certain that she would | Ohrétiens, us—all these and several others are but names men ayerred that when the south wind blew, the vein 
see me borne away to n or the hulks, or whatever dread-| differing with time and place for the same beings. | 80d glands of the Cagots swelled, and the goose-foot, the ter. 
ful ation my circumstances fem Je earn for me, without | Under one name or another they were found in France scat- | Tible mark of reprobation they must never lay aside, bore 4 
& pang of pity. I fancied I remem the very words of | tered th h the old provinces of Béarn and Navarre, Gas- | Changed look. An author, writing in 1579, who does full jus 
statate 8) ly directed against who ob-|cony and Guienne, in the south, and through Poitou, Brit-| tice to the ingenuity and laboriousness of the Cagots, never 
tained a ride in a ic conveyance wader false pretences—the | tany and Maine in the north-west, and in Spain through the | theless declares that they have in their face and actions some. 
last three words in ular were impressed upon be me-| Basque Provinces and Navarre. But known now by one| thing which renders them detestable, and that in app: 
mory. How many days would elapse, I wondered, before I| name, later by another, the change in appellation brought no | them “one becomes conscious of I know not what evil odour, 
should be permitted to communicate with my husband? amelioration of their wretched lot; Cagous, or Capots, ac- | ® — which the reader of the “ Vulgar Errors” need not be 
As for asking a strange gentleman to lend me fo’ » 1] cording to the region in which they dwelt, the persecution | ‘eminded was brought also the Jews. A Cagot, say 
was sure that I could never do that. 1 felt, to begin with, that | they endured was the same. Leaving aside these different | Ambroise Paré, having a appie in his house during the 
I should searcely be able to make myself heard in the turmoil, | names and minor local customs, let us look at the common | §pace of an hour, at the end of that time it was dry ani 
and that he would reiterate: “What, ma’am?” and make | jot of the despised races to which usage has given the general | W7inkled, as if it had been for a week in the sun. 
me —< the dreadful request a dozen times, name of Cagots. These re having once taken hold of the popular 
And now we were ening awfully near the terrace for} ur first glimpse of them, far back in the middle ages, | Mind, and having become embodied in legends, it was in vaia 
which I was bound. @ passed through Westbourn Place,/ shows them to us in the Province of Béaru, which corree- | that their utter groundlessness was shown. Generous voica 
where there were many tradesmen’s shops with which I dealt ;| ponds with the department of the Basses Pyrénées as we now | Were from time to time raised in behalf of the Cagots. No 
and perhaps I could have persuaded the conductor to sep | see it on our maps. Here we find them forming a sort of cor- goez, paréces of the king of Béarn, having analysed th 
with me into the grocer’s or the hairdresser’s, and so get speie ;| poration, proscribed and without righte, and only known to | blood of some Cagots, declared it to be good and “ commends 
but I dared not let these peuple know that I ever travelled in| us by the prohibitions which a cruel law against their | ble;” and Hé a celebrated lawyer, actually obtained s 
@n omnibus ; it would get all over theneighbourhood ; no—any- | assumption of an equality with the rest of the inhabitants. | decree of the Par! t, them on an equality with 
thing was better than such a disclosure as that. Past the| From the ancient documents which exist nothing can be |Other men. The law which so long persecuted Oe 
- gleaming shops we rattled, and into the familiarterrace, with-| gleaned as to their origin. From them, however, we learn | 0ts was at last on their side. In 1606, the Parliament of 
a stonethrow of my happy home! the conditions under which they were compelled to live. ‘oulouse ordered an inquiry, which was conducted by two 
“The lady for Westbourn Terrace,” cried the conductor,| Thrust out from the society of their fellow-men, they were | J°ctors of medicine and two surgeons, who examined twenty. 
mopping anak es open the Ang with a crasb, | forced to build their huts at a distance from towns and vil- | ‘Wo prance all porn’ Bhima om 4 uite free pone 
ever mind,” feebly—“ never mind, my good man ;| lages, whither they were hard repair, trace of any malady w t render separation 
it’s of no consequence ; I'll go on a little further.” ‘ ee ae y aerate ore abn ge mam other men desirable, All these efforts had, however, at the 
“ Just as you please, ma’am,” returned the conductor, look- 
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the exercise of the trades of carpenters or 
the only ones they were permitted to follow, or unless when 


ing at atne cy queerly ; “there’s no hextra charge to the| carrying the wood, which they were obliged to cut without ts; gradual enlightenment was their 


journey’s end.” recompense. Regulations were at times formed expressly to | most tally. The great Revolution of 1789 brought then 
“Thank goodness for that,” murmured I ; “ I cannot, then, | prevent their <doutan at oan “ as, for instance, tae some relief. They profited by the disturbed state of affairs to 
de declared a defaulter toa greaver extent than fourpence. | of miller; and under no pretence they enter into com-| destroy the documents which pointed them out; but eve 


y. 
when the writings had disappeared, tion often preserved 
the name of a family, as belonging to the hated race, 
civilization of our own day has not acted equally in all 
parts. The old prejudices have quite disap; in certain 
regions; and there are no longer any Oiseliers or a 
races like the Cagots, but less considerable and not so 
known. In other parts the old hatred has not yet wholly 
died out, and some of our readers may be tised to lean 
the Bpaniah Government passed a law, forbidding the apple 
e en! a law, forbidding the a 
tion to any one of the word Agot; and in 1840 certain of this 


The offence is not increased by my sitting here; and surely | merce, or become members of a proiession. Their names, if 
one ont is better than the immediate peril. By wait-| names they had, were almost forgotten under the general term 

g until this horrid machine stops, I shall have an op -lof reproach which was in every man’s mouth, and which 
nity of private conference with this Man, and onate | the Cagot did not dare to answer, even when it from 
appeal may move him.” Not, however, that I had much/| the meanest of the people. It was strictly forbidden to the 
hope of this ; for he was a hard and teem p Maori to whom | Cagots to walk barefoot in the streets, and they were enjoined, 
the rain seemed to have no effect beyond making him shine} on meeting another , to keep as much as possible on 
the more ; and tears would probably be even less regarded. | the edge ae the oa till he had gone by. Under no circum- 

After I had observed that “ It was of no consequence where | stances were they to enter a tavern, or to touch anything per- 
I got out,” the other passengers all fixed their eyes upon me| taining to it. To sell pigs, or any food, was forbidden to 
furtively, and a evidently strangers to one another,| them; and they were only permitted to drink at fountains 






























exchanged meaning looks among themselves. I knew set for their sol “There is scarcely in | face were compelled to appeal to the ecclesiastical tribunal of 
well what they were winking about. They concluded ene A the ” pian ‘M. Michel, “in which may oe . be | Pampeluna to obtain equal pation with others in the 
out of my mind ; and when I thought of the dear children at | found the tional ‘ t’s well.”” They were not allowed 


home, flattening their noses against the drawing-room window, | to mingle in the public ces, and in some instances were | W8$ 
in hopeful expectation of their mamma’s return, and of the loose | actually forbidden to speak to other men. On the Monday 
money that was lying in my dressing case, any smallest coin | alone, of all the days in the week, were they allowed to make | “ 
of which would be worth forty times its bg ae virgin gold,| purchases, Under 

if it was only in my pocket instead of there, I felt that I was 


erally wretched] 
very nearly going mad in reality. However, these wretches Sond to waminand Gooleractans Even if one became rich, | 8ome' 
children inherited his 


‘was determined to have her money’s worth by going as faras| From could 
me Bart oN For one moment the iden of the M ecteneet arg gee Cie semenled eae he 
opportunity oor 4 unguarded my | mass of the population. The ‘sagateen:: senate eame, 500 
mind ; but remembering how very dangerous I had always | entries to distinguish a Cagot, @ gradual re ager | 
heard it was to attempt to leave a carriage while in motion, I | the rest of the people was next to A 
t aside that unworthy sckeme with honest indignation. | thousand times rather have seen his daughter than give 
e were-now very fast, and thereby Llearned by ex-| her in marriage to race. The 
eryer ys it is they pack people into omnibuses like figs| forced to marry in his own class; and when one who, by in- 
a drum. [f this were not done, the inmates would be tossed | dustry rich and 
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how very far London extended westward, and what a number | men, they were 
of—I daresa tabl bes Babine Heed distinguishing mark ; and a piece of 
h which 
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the Papal cause, Monsignor bae- 
uently elected Cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church. At 
breaking out of the Italian war in 1859, Cardinal D’Andrea 
was said to entertain liberal opinions ; a having 
got into the Italian papers, his eminence u to contra- 
ict it in a letter addressed to the Civiléa Cattolica on the 15th 
November of that year. In 1861, the Milanese paper, Za 
severansa, having published a Jetier in which it was stated that 
Cardin») D’ Andrea ente: tained the same religious i 
Opinions as Liverani, Reali, and Passaglia, the Cardinal pro- 
again by making the solemn declaration that he was 
moet faithfal adherent of the Pope. 
a a 
THE LATE PEACE CONFERENCE. 
As described by Mr. Lincoln. 


* * On the morning of the 8rd the three gentlemen, Messrs, 
hens, Hunter, and Campbell, came aboard of our steamer, 
bad an interview with the Secretary of State and myself 

of several hours’ duration. No question of preliminaries to the 
meeting wasthen and there made or mentioned. No other per- 
£00 Was present, no pepers were exchanged or produced, and it 
‘was in advance tbat the conversation was to be informal 
and verbal merely. On our part the whole substance of the in- 
ttruciions to the tary of State, hereinbefore recited, was 
siaied and insisted upon, and nothing was said inconsistent 
therewith ; while, by the other party, it was not said that in 


7 


rE 


.) 
consent, seemed to desire a postponement of pack ap 
tionjand the adoption of some otber course first, which, as 
some of them seemed to argue, might or might not lead to 
reunion, but which course we thought would amount to an 
indefinite postponement. The conferenve ended without re- 
© *— Message to Congress, Feb. 10. 


‘As desoribed by Mr. Seward. 
* #* The conference was al er informal. There was 


F 


upon which the war is waged, and a mutual direction of the 

of the government as well as those of the insurgents to 
some policy or scheme for a season, during which pas- 
<n expected to subside and the armies be reduced, 


resumed. It was that through such 
ponement we might now cae immediate aah one 


of the insu’ t forces na the restoration of the national 
authority throughout all the States in the Union. * *—Letter 
‘Mr. Adama, eb. 9. 
— 


No Nerensour—No Enemy.—“ F not the cen- 


a 
& 


ter, the emulation, the comparative experience, out 
which there can be no true greatness. It is also the real 
talisman of empire. A centralized nationality must 
have certain territorial limits; a federation need have 
no limits but those of the North American conti 
nent. And few, probably, who have examined 
institutions will doubt that they are sound, » and pure 
in proportion to their local character, and that as become 
more centralized the opposite qualities A last 
was an exceptional : be- 


serves that had rifled and 
one 68-pounder iv pivot, tes expos taptarioes of tee tee 
lish Navy.” Perhaps he will be surprised to learn that the 
first of thane gues ie ant wow, and never was, known in our 
Navy, and that the second was only spoken of by the Duke 
of Somerset—who is not a sailor, though he is a 's friend 
celia at too Maree tie tr ne We 
a was not contem We are 
more astonished to find Commodore Wise, after such an 


i 


tical | been the faithful allies of the settlers even 


between the people of both sections be | peace 


seamen and the “ pivot” system may not have done so much 

to frighten us as the Cor-modore thinks. Only that we have 

had some little experience of the style of American 

we might stare with surprise at the assertion of the Obief 

Se Saeeee 96 Ordeanes, he Gane ere is worthy 

of one of his own big bursting guns, that “ and 
wi 
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in asingle year. The canny, 
long-lived Scotch houses who have for two hundred years 
been the prominent traders of the island have suddenly risen 
oe pena eae the Barings and the Pereires. The 
Parsees, those Jews of the far East, who alone among Orient- 
als understand and desire the rule of the d 
and truthful islanders, who alone among 


ment, who set le everywhere they can find the British flag, 
omtay, peaitny Teter, are growing gress wich s suddenness 

, wealth are growin a nness 
which pees even their cold intellects, The limited 
space upon which they live has to three times the 
value of the richest blocks in the City of London, and com- 
panies formed to steal more land out of the sea sell their 
shares before a pump has been erected at 1,400 per cent. upon 
the amount subscribed. Prices have rieen till in the 
army are compelled to live like English labourers, and Sir 
Bartle Frere has proposed to add half a million a year to 
salaries throughout the Presidency Wy to find his tion 
oe with some asperity by the thrifty Viceroy. e tide 
of silver rolling through Bombay has finally poured itself ofer 
the cotton land, and the peasantry, lately pauperized, find 
themselves suddenly rich beyond their dreams. 


Tux Trors at Last.—* * We therefore solemnly urge 
upon all classes and conditions the duty, as well as necessity, 
of at once filling up the quotas under the recentcall, in the 
interest of humanity as of patriotism. * * The country is 
weary of blcodshed; the weight of taxation is becoming 
enormous; the tide of suffering and sorrow is every month 
rising higher and higher over the whole country. ae 
skirmish sets tears to flow in a hundred households that w 
not be dried for many a year to come. Art, science, literature, 
and civilization itself, are suffering from this prolonged con- 
centration of all the energies and all the attention of one of 
the foremost nations of the world on the work of destruction. 
Every consideration that can —— to move Christian men. 
calls upon us all to make a greate now to bring this awful 
sage t a close, to seal up forever thia great fountain o 
misery and bitterness.—V. Y. Times, Feb. 14. 


Trora From Aran.—A Canadian paper, in speaking of the 
relations of that province toward our government, utters the 
following admonition : 

“Let us not mistake the signs of the times, but prepare our- 
selves to stand firm when the storm may hurl itself 2 us. How 
soon that may be we know not, but it may be m nearer than 
— of us, hugging ourselves in fancied security, are willing to 

it.”” 


We do not believe there is any disposition by the United 
States to live upon any terms with Canada, ex those of 
most amicable character; and if Canada will by our 





the 
people as they are anxious to deal by Canada, there will be 
between the two territories as } 


as the St. Lawrence 

ashville “ Union.” 
TERLOO ETERAN.—Amount advertised week, $98. 

—Contributions received since‘: R. Knight $2; A Subscriber $5; 





A Trifie from Miguonette $2; Margaret Macintosh $4; Waterloo 
$5; Old Subscriber, Lowell, $5; Anonymous $5 ; J. Buckthorp $5; 
M. E. Kennedy $2. 
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The Old World. 

Mails and telegraphs put us in possession of Liverpool and 
Queenstown news, to the 4th and 5th inst. respectively. Once 
more, the tidings have no political significance; even the 
comments of the British press upon the course of events on 
this Continent have but a momentary interest—unless to 


y 
‘| merchants and speculators. The general reader presumes, 


without the need for our enlarging on it, that the cotton- 
markets and the stock-exchanges of Europe are influenced by 
all the vicissitudes of the great American civil war. 

As nothing is easier than to get up a large Parliamentary 


| Reform meeting in any populous town, albeit the most pro- 


found indifference on the subject prevails generally through- 
out the kingdom, Manchester has had one of these periodi- 
cal effervescences. Earl Russell’s he'r, Lord Amberly, made 
his début on the occasion. Like nine-tenths of our embryo 
stateemen, he commences on the Liberal side.—It may be re- 
membered that when the Confederate steame:, subsequently 
known as the evaded the authorities at Sheer. 
ness and ran over to Calais, one of H. M. Dockyard officers 
was arrested on suspicion of connivance. We now learn that 
his trial for violating the Foreign Enlistment Act, in this 
matter, has taken place, and that he has been acquitted 
on all counts of the indictment. 


The “Great Rebellion.” 

When we penned our last summary, the sayings and doings 
at the so-called Peace Conferencs, in Hampton Roads, were 
still uppermost in men’s minds, That little episode is now 
appareatly forgotten, and public attention is rivetted on Sher- 
man’s advance through Sov.th Carolina, and other movements 

‘oer military. Before glancing at these, however, wo 


Commissioners with the President and Secretary of State, 
Each of these two high officers has put on record his account of 
what occurred, and the pith of either statement is reprinteg 
above, in the one case extracted from a communication madg 
to Congress, and in the other from a letter addressed to the 
U. 8. Minister to Great Britain. The novelty—and the interest, 
when once the failure cf negotiations was made known— 
consists in direct allusion to “some other course,” as the 
President terms it, “some extrinsic policy or scheme,” ao. 
cording to the Secretary’s phrasing. Now, what was the 
“course,” what the “ policy,” discussed? On this point, the 
principals on either side have been discreetly silent ; but it is 
impossible to avoid a suspicion that the idea, often broached 
heretofore, of a foreign war provoked for the purpose of con. 
cluding a civil one, may have been the subject thue myste. 
riously hinted. Some day perhaps, and the day may not be 
distant, the secret will be divulged. Should it be proved that 
the project was brought forward and seriously taken into con. 
sideration, we can only say that the world, to which Ameri- 
caus are a0 fond of appealing, will form a very low opinion of 
the wisdom or political morality of American statesmen. 

From such imperfect gleanings as reach us through the 
Richmond papers, it would seem that there is scarcely more 
opposition to the march of Sherman’s columns through South 
Carolina, than he experienced between Atlanta and Savannah, 
There must be an absolute dearth of men on the Southern 
side, or he could not have been suffered to force his way 
through a most difficult country, contending only with natu. 
ral obstacles. As to his progress, it is pretty well established 
that his troops have possession of Branchville, the often men- 
tioned point on the Augusta and Charleston railroad whence 
a line diverges Northward to Columbia, 8. O., and onward 
into the adjoining State. Orangeburg, twenty miles or so 
from Branchville and on this line, is also said to have been 
abandoned by the Confederates, who have fallen back upon 
Columbia, the political capital of the State. There is 
less reason to credit the assertion, which is in print, 
that the important station of Florence, upon the 
Wilmington and Charleston line, has been furthermore 
captured by the Federals. And yet, if the Southern forces be 
so few or so entirely overmatched as to be incapable of resist. 
ing Sbherman’s divisions, there is neither much distance nor 
any special impediment to stay this move upon Florence, 
With that place and Branchville and Pocotaligo in the enemy's 
hands, Charleston would be isolated from all communications, 
How long it could live upon the resources of its immediately 
surrounding country, we are notinformed. Its investment on 
the South side is indeed said to have been begun, by a large 
force landing on James Island, and approaching the Ashley 
river within two and a half miles of the city. Evacuation of 
the garrison has been more than once reported; but, az we 
have already remarked, trustworthy information is scarce. A 
grand concentration of Confederates, gathered under General 
Beauregard, with the view of attacking Sherman in the 
rear when he is still farther removed from his base of supplies 
—this is also among the reports of the day. But the same thing 
was said, when the campaign was in Georgia. Are Southern 
men and materials more abundant than they were? We 
should add that, though there has been little or no opposition 
to three, out of the four columns into which Sherman’s army 
is divided, the column advancing along the direct line bet ween 
Savannah and Charleston has been compelled in some mea- 
sure to fight its way. The encounters and skirmishes have 
not sufficient gravity, to be brought just now prominently 
forward. ' 

Operations against are in hand.—An expedition 
from Newbern, in the direction of Raleigh, is also announced. 
—The Army of the Potomac has been tolerably quiet, since 
Tuesday week. General Grant holds the ground then taken. 
Doubts are entertained as to whether the bloody conflicts of 
that, and the two preceding days, brought about an advance, 
or merely an extension, of his lines. 

One of the Lake Erie “pirates,” who proposed to make 
the Canadian shore the base of their operations 
against Northern persons and property, will probably be 
hung to-day, on Governor's Island in this harbour. He was 
captured on this side of the border, in September last, and has 
been tried by military court-martial, and convicted of beings 
spy.—The N. Y. Herald has essayed one its occasional efforts 
to create a sensation and scare the town. On Tuesday last, 
three or four days after the delivery of the Paris mail of the 
27th ult.,it came out with a “ Very Important” letter of that 
date from its correspondent in that city, announcing 
that our two old acquaintances, the iron-clad rams 
built at Bordeaux, and nominally sold, one 
the Danish and the other to the Prussian government, wert 
really coming out forthwith to bombard the city of New 
York, having been transferred to Southern service. Thé 
Herald the immediate seizure of the Danish West 
India possessions; but the Herald's jokes fall very fiat in 
these times.—We ought to say something in reference to the 
Finances of the country, and something with reference to the 
pending draft. Unfortunately, all matters pertaining to these 
important points are so grievously muddled, that we sbould 
run the risk of making confusion worse confounded, were we 
to attempt any elucidation of these mysteries. Nevertheless, 
we believe it is true that recruiting in this city has become 
decidedly brisk of late. An immense bounty, amounting i= 
some instances to one thousand dollars, and a comforting &* 
surance that the fights ‘are nearly over, may well bring ou & 
fresh batch of candidates for their country’s—pay. 
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must go back for a brief space to the meeting of the Southern 


There were rumours in town yesterday afternoon, that thee 
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pad been a severe battle near Columbia, and a cavalry en- 
gagement twelve miles from Augusta. Their authenticity is 
mechanism. style is essentially of the Thal school, not 


doubtful. a 
The Professor Throws Off His Mask. 
ly his pla: but his ition. He is cool impassive at 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, in the pursuit of his probable scheme the instrament on betrays at little movement in his moet diffi- 
to welnet. WEae® + pallens gtageesnq-adeorw Th, eit dnnely articulated. His rixths and thirds are 
made 8 bold step forward, = one which te think re = ao good as almost to be Sepecaiiy While his osteves are equal to 
received the attention it merits from our Provincial frien 


those of any _ we ever h He has certainly a glorious 
North of us, We all know very well that the Professor to indiviauality Fang sree yd and its perfect distinctness. 
and men of his school look upon Colonies as expensive and 


certainly lacks; we cannot aon his style 
, ce 
unprofitable appendages, from which the British Empire at 


as peculiarly hisown. * * His left hand is, ly, marvel- | the acting of that repulsive and contemptible play. In reference 
lously fine ; his scale passage and involved cadenzas w his main i in 
Jeast would be wise in cutting itself adrift. Weare not how- 
ever aware that the luminous teacher of that modern history, 


to other minor formances, in “‘ Mesalliance”’ “ Adrienne,” 
while sustaining the air and the bass, with a brilliancy, a| I have refi that it would be a wasteful sacrifice of time and 
ee and a —— that we have never heard exceeded, and, | space to speak in detail, There is nothing so intractable as re- 
we believe, never equalled. His two left hand pieces were really | spectable mediocrity. . 
which lies in the future—-we use the word according to the 
Professor’s application, and not according to Webster's 
definition—we were not aware, we say, that Mr. 


astonishing performances. His compositionsare well made; good| The mention, made above, of the name of Miss Bateman re- 
in form, clear in —-. brilliant, and effective. His treatment of} minds me to preserve an interesting and significant item of thea- 
his subjects is neither striking nor original, but partakes of his | trical news, in reference to that popular actress, which I find set 
playing, and is pleasing, elegant, and graceful.” ras Quon — rape 3 pe: ER A PE 
2 lan Knowles’s play of ‘‘ The Hunchback” w’ e reviv 
th had found time during his very hasty visit| ,,/>¢-7imesenld, alter the firet hearing : “ We listened at first to | |. 1.0 Adelphi, next Monday, with Miss Bateman in’ the ebaract 
- { North America to chalk out its| with different feeling, Hic technical knowledge Of the'inetre, | of Jwa ; and the cast promises to illustrate one of the worst 
erica ou! a erent fe 4 is techn now. 6 0! ) * 
to the British _ 4 te ao b t its ho! : meat is simply immense, With one hand h — do more than | Vices of the starring system. Miss Woolgar, perhaps the best 
national destiny. But it is clear e has cas' roscope ;| ordinary players do with both. The pieces played were entirely | Hélen on the London stage, has been put on one side, and this im- 
and, as such lecturers as Mr. Smith rarely have the slightest | of his own composition, and of his merits we shall take another —— part has been given to young lady, who has little more 
4.8 ® i ir them. x 
bt as to their own infallibility, he has had no hesitation in | opportunity to speak; but of his ability to render them—and they her good looks to recommend her. Probably Miss Bateman’s 
doubt a8 $ were of many styles—there can be but one opinion. He is a mas- | Managers and advisers thought she wouid appear greater, if Helen 
broadly hinting the fate that awaits our Colonial friends. In| ter of the instrament. From the light splashing of broken chords | Wa8 Weakened into a foil i but they manage these things better, 
a recent letter to the Daily News, the favoured organ of his | to the massive harmonies of a larger style, he Was equally admira- for the poor, patient, stupid public, at a marionette theatre, 
oracular utterances, we find a paragraph that well may claim 
attention, and which we invite the reader to examine. It is 
copied above, and in it may be noticed this singular predic- 
tion, “the Americans will soon be without a neighbour or an 
enemy.” Good bye, then, to Colonial relationship with Great 
Britain! Adieu to our own pet dream of a young nation 
rising up into strength and prosperity! The Professor has 


ble. His wrist are tremendous. He plays octavos, MERCUTIO, 
sixths, and th with a facility which has never been known 

spoken it! Your fate, O-well-beloved Provincial friends, is 

close at hand! Your doom is to be accomplished speedily ! 


here, His left hand (and he played two pieces for the left hand 
only) is something that must astonish even the most experienced 

“The Americans will soon be without a neighbour or an 

enemy.” What else can be foreshadowed herein, but your 


concert-goers.”” Pe ny —, a. Un - By ais oo s —_ 
Lastly, we borrow from the World; “ His fantasias for the left|®0!¢ 8nd crow: jouse gree 6 return oO favourites, 
hand ane no mere fanciful clap-trap arrangements, but well-made, |®24 proved its appreciation of their admirable acting by fre- 
wholesome studies, thickly set with mechanical difficulties, which | Went and hearty applause. The piece chosen for their re-entrée 
with the greatest possible ease he resolves into sterling beauties. | W®8 one which displayed Madame Larmet’s talents to particular 
This hand is with the expressive faculty so largely developed advantage. Her forte lies decidedly in her impersonations of the 
in the right, and is trained to all the interesti: dotless known to | Perfect woman of the world. She delineates admirably the ruse, 
the most expert players. Were Mr. Webii, by any lamentable | race, and finesse, that characterize this clase, and which, having 
mishap, to lose his right, itis no joke to say that he could with | 8!@8! become all but extinct in the drawing-room, are still to be 
impunity continue to play in public with his other invaluable | ound among the traditions of the stage. 
manual. The “ Bacchanale,” in polka time, displays quite an In the after piece Madame Larmet played an entirely different 
2 original vein of thought, and together with “Trem ling Leaves,” | part with equal success, so great is the versatility of this ever- 
almost immediate annexation to the great Republic, which is and the “ Polka de Concert,” gavp us quite a fair glimpse of Mr, | Conscientious artist. A word of praise is also om be M., Jour- 
b hich trust will never be your| Webli’s talents in composition.” dain, who seemed more equal to the emergency of his situation 
now your neighbour, but w we y In Italian Operatic matters, we have only room to note that the than when we last saw him. The gentleman decidedly teproves 
enemy? We cannot tell whether Professor Smith’s notorious performances have been frequent and well-attended, especially in eee hone br ge ral am ¢ ene we. naeue Bae F pe ly oe 
intimacy with many leaders of the political party now in| view of much impediment from weather. Madame Zucchi has| would do well to secure him, With his pany thus reinforced, 
wer here gave him right to speak as from American | *4ded to ber popularity by an excellent rendering of Violeta in| hig American competitors would do well to look to their laurels. 
po ‘ “La Traviata,” and was expected, last night, to ap in the 
authority, or whether this design is one of his own lofty Pans 
imaginings for the benefit of mankind, and his own elevation 
in public esteem. Be that as it may, the subject is worth 
‘consideration. 
Nevertheless there is one other remark, which will occur 
to the thoughtful reader of the paragraph quoted, and may 
somewhat confuse his ideas, as it has ourown. The Profes- 
sor in one respect is inconsistent; not to say contradictory. 
His eulogies are heaped upon federation; his censures are 
gently let fall upon its antipodes, centralized nationality. Yet 
who does not know that, while British North America is 
bracing itself up to an adoption of the former, it is the latter 
alone that finds favour with the leading minds of these United 
States? But we are not guardians of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 


often-promised, but often-postponed ‘‘ Ernani.” In ‘ t” and 
Facts and Fancies. 
reputation. He may have as many faces as the temple of 


in “ Fra Diavolo,”’ Miss Keilogg bas had her wore of charm- 

ing the fashiooable world. Mrs. Van Zandt, in Lucia, achieved, on 

ednesday. her second succés d'estime. Her vocalization may be] A very interesting ceremony will take place on the evening 

more and more ; but ng beyon is requi-| of Washington’s birth-day, the 22nd inst. Colours will be 

ote ee those phe aspire to a high place un the lyric stage. uy, | Presented to the 22nd Regiment of N. Y. State Militia (the 

PR fe ef npn my oy a —- | oe ia | crack rival of the famous 7th) and a grand promenade Concert 

will be given at the formal opening of their Armoury in 14th 
Street. The military Concerts of the 22nd, during the season, 
have ty extremely attractive. The Hai 
view, in 

Janus, for aught that we care. Weonly desire to warn friends 

over the border of the destiny in store for them. We shall 

not even trouble the Russian Minister on the subject. Let 

him find out for himself, that the Ozar’s dominions on this 

Continent are also threatened by the colossal power that is to 

reign in sublime isolation, apart from friend or foe. Of 

course, if “federation need have no limits but those of the 


This afternoon, a Matinée. 
P Drama. a an article on the Confederation scheme now being 
modelled in the bee ow Colonies, speaks of the tidings 
North American Continent,” Kotzebue Sound must go with 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
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—— and so deeply abused—and the stateliness of the human 

The minor parts in “ Adrienne, the Actress” have been rmed 
with skill and finer taste than were those of ‘‘ Mesal- 
liance”— because bear Boy intrinsically superior in } 
lity. Mr. es Pope, a studious and careful actor, Piszot fau- 
i, cdl pees wet all requisite grace and feeling. r. Becks 
customary el ce and vivacity, as the Abid. Mr. 
Burnett, always an in reted, with touching fidelity to 
nature, the a. the gragrotty, the unselfish devotion, the 
pu ess of the character of old And this re- 
minds me to say that Mr. Burnett and Mr, Becks, as Master Good- 
will and Finesse, in ‘‘ Mesalliance,” lent che charm of true art to 



































































tifal and mechanique, a8 one whose fin have been edu-| 
cated so faithfully and so oe that he is said to have two 
right hands—although in his 











































. THE FRENCH THEATRE. 
Mr. Juignet recommenced his soirées, on Saturday eek with 

















gine ae as ee Sere, Son Mesalliance’’ 6, Adti-| falling “yet more welcome on our ears as the harbinger of the 
Lander played Adrienne, on last Monday evening, and played it | future pa hey og Wrangler af Cambeides ae se 


ith consummate art. The character, which i f the noblest 
and loveliest in the whole wide renee’ ‘of dramatic literature, Is = Hon. J. W. Strutt, eldest son of Lord Rayleigh, of oie 
Place, Essex. He hails from Trinity College; and we n 





actly suited to her temperament and her talents, while the chief 
situations in the play afford—in a perfectly natural manner—occa- 
sions for that pathos which she knows so well how to interpret. 


a remind our British readers that this academic honour 
‘The version of this drama, that is usually produced at English and 


is highly Lem and severely ey A gl British 
American theatres, is that made by Mr. John Oxenford, in three ent, asa general representation by “ Knights, citizens, 
sates 4 the version in which ~ ys Be yon ‘coeemet is | 20d burgesses,” has endured exactly six hundred years. It 
comprised in five acts, and corresponds almost exactly with the | W@8 summoned by Henry ITI., in 1265. —An effort has 
original drama of Messrs. Scribe and Legouvé. It would be su-| been ‘made, but unsuccessfully, in the Royal London Yacht 
perfluous to rehearse the incidents of a play, so long popular, | Club, to restrict the competition in its regattas to vessels be- 
and so thoroughly known. In Madam de B——’s “ Memoirs of longing to members. The restrictive proposal was voted 
Rachel,” there is a synopsis of the French piece, which occupies | down by an overwhel majority. The matches, therefore, 
upwards of four ; and there is, also, a true narrative of the open.”—————The Scottish Universities have re- 
brilliant, sad experience of Adrienne Lecouvreur. -But “ truth is vived the degree of Bachelor of Diyinity.— By the 


fan 
Saturnd piece of blography will fail to perceive... But the story of death of his mother, the Dowager Marchioness of Londonder- 
Adrienne, in the play, as in life, is full of pathos. She was beauti- 
a 


R: Earl Vane inherits extensive and valuable property in the 
ful ; she magnanimous nature; and her mind was| North of England, formerly belonging to the Vane and Tem- 
fired by genius—the indefinable, the irresistible, the celestial fire. families. French journalists never can copy Eng- 
Her life lasted about forty years, and was one golden a > hh names correctly. The ih Monde announces that 
But she loved and lost, and so — in sorrow. er |“ Queen Victoria has resolved to confer the title of Baronet 
death occurred on the 17th of March, 1730, and a Ca- on the Poet Lanwent Alfred Tem ” A letter from 
tholic F maces who was both a bigot and a fool, denied to her re- Sherard Osborn in th Times in which h . a 

mains the “‘ privilege” of burial in consecratedground. “The body m wl Yeates e says: “I 
of the lovely and talented creature,” says Madame De B—, | WD, for one, that I would far sooner hear you, as the editor of 
“ was carried in a hackney-voach, in the dead of the night, to the | the alte Review is said to have done in former times, 
Rue de Bourgogne, then a marsh, and there buried.” A signifi- |‘ d—— the Poles!’ than treat the matter, as tradition has it 


cant commen on the abuse of a sacred calling? One - | the. First Sea Lord temptuously did b i > 
bers the wouinas Sava spoken over Ophetia’s care peer Sule te r on Be 








The Liederkranz Ball. 


This d masquerade and fancy-dress entertainment came off 
with me brilfiancy, at the Academy of Mnsic, on Thursday 
The crowd was immense; but the Managers deserve cre- 

for having put some little restriction upon the number of 
tickets issued, as well as for the perfect preservation of order. 
The costumes were very varied, in some few instances picturesque, 
and in some piquant. Altogether—for want of space precludes 
any 6 detail--the two German Societies, the Arion and the 
Liede z, have contributed very largely to the gaieties of the 











excited sailor knocked him bs das an early hour to report the 
season. We will not pretend to determine between their respec- I tell thee, churlish priest, rescue of M’Clure and the discovery of the North-West Pas- 
tive merits. A min'stering angel shall my sister be, sage, ‘Bother you, Sir! make your report at proper office 
~ sit When thou liest howling. hours.’” A mi is arranged between Lord Charles 

sa ° 


But I linger too long upon familiar facts. It is this most bril- 
liant and lovely character that is reproduced in the play, and it 
is such a woman’s nag geen sorrow, and death, that 
picted in its scenes. e¢ most famous of these live in the me- 
mory of all devotees of the drama—the interview, in the dark, 
between Adrienne and the Princess, at the house of Mile. Duclos: 
the duel of words between Adrienne and the Princess, which the 
former wins'’by her recitation of the stinging lines from ‘‘ e 
and Adrienne 


Innes Ker, second son of the Duke of Roxburghe, and Miss 
Blanche. Williams, fourth daughter of Colonel Peers Wil- 
liams (M. P. for Great Marlow), of Craig-y-don, Anglesey. 
There are said to be 250,000 persons in the Austrian 
dominions entitled to the rank of nobles; but this is nothing 
cowpared to Sicily. In that fortunate island there are 127 
Pr 48 Dukes, 140 uises, 20,000 monks, and 19,000 
eae rob oy beeen to Wee oe ee rae 
trived, and is marred by glaring improbability; but the Coun Cuoval Brvdry ce war hs 
t-| are both rational and Powerful, while al are franght with gooa | betrothal Princess Helena of England, the Queen’s 


good of the 
dramatic effect. Rachel is said to have acted superbly, in the scene | third daughter, to the Hereditary Grand Duke of Saxe. Wei- 
of the wordy duel, and, indeed, to have personated Adrienne with 


The event of the week has been the introduction of two entire- 
ly unknown European instrumentalists, brought over and brought 
out by Mr. Max Strakosch, who proposes to make with them the 
tour of the continent. The speculation will most probably suc- 
ceed, for the public has come to demand absolute novelties, and 
the new comers are decidedly original. It is not every at 
one can see a young lady gracefully coquetting with the ponder- 





8 death. The first of these scenes is clumsily con- 














marvellous power, throughout the d but, except by h Resta cone stated ae thi Biarq is ot He ‘ton 
rama; er con ie ua ert; 
Sass Gepaaaent caeten aed cote zo in style;| queenly al and the electric vitality of her genius, itis aifi-| witnessed the late duel between Messrs. Le Rochefoucauld and 
feeling predominates, and strikes us as her most notabl = nie could That sh aid yy od ang ‘A the window of his house at Baga- 
teriathe. For the rest, the young débutante ls- | 55 Pbable. Mrs. ot agg ‘ 5 inten ~ eee, telle. The only things inexact are that he has not a house at 
tress of her unwieldy execution is neat and | Daler, and all the arte of the most thorsugt and fellvet Bagatelle, and did not leave his in Paris, the whole 
clean, gallantry will not it usto saythat she re-| POW oy dyad. critare, | of the day of the duel. It is not perhaps n to 
ea noegh gall wa Ear dk rarely, If ever, seems to be entirely possessed by that vivid, thril- é Peri 
Mr. James Web t, is a more important ¢| ling, overwh ing spirit, which is called genius. This fact ex-|@nything further.”— Sir L. McClintock, who has ex- 
is s tall and handsome man, apparently of thirty five, with a|R'coldnees,” | Bhe le nck cold, however: ahs Ie hors ON eee | Be ee is readiness to give up the command of the Aurora, 
somiéwhat slo ; ; merely not electri-| 85, one finest ships in our Navy, in order to head ano- 
seer eager ue pnt ene" | cl Say eigen pteag Sr's |e Sc z 

















A ‘ht, which is 
i t but 42f. long and broad, has been built in the Thames, 
have gone into ecstacies over him, though it fe difficult to tell henry ies eplibet of genius 9 maisopplied ; I myself | and fitted complete with double-screw engines, for Lord Al- 
what he - ‘uch as | Used it unguardedly, columns: but » if 
= effect Produces nome tenpennth 09, such an actress as Miss nian, or to Mati , or to| fred Paget, M. P. She is constructed wholly of the best de- 
me poco Sie ward eneuy. plese ous of| Mrs. Bowers, it belongs, by better to Mrs. Lander. She | scription of Bessemer steel, only 3-16ths of an inch in thick- 
Niblo’s Saloon. ‘The system bas growl fo ten aulsanes, | =e . epee tho Genetienn — Mr. Emerson has recently delivered & lecture on 
and if—es we Pe cchavensttiecs onthe se rs. Lander played in “ The Lady | education, advocating the right of ts to elect their pro- 
of it, are|@ Lyons, and last she appeared as the Countess, in | fessors. not be logical, and declare st once the right of 
emnoped. Retarsiugse Mr Wan ce dee The latter L be and | children to elect their fathers ? It is stated on good 
may be entertained by a few brief notices | °@ the will appear as Letitia Hardy, in “ The Belle’s Stra- that the Calcutta cost 60,000 lives’ sal 
Tee hs ee er t at Niblo’s is not for long: and hence, oes eae 88) shed 
ia maae, wean a0 I presume, the of frequent change in the No trae Hig Steemers ané one hundred sail vessels were built, 
Jeame ebli, is certainly a first-class piapiet—-one who | lover of the drama aeglect the thos afforded, , onthe lakea.— ‘The painter, Cornelius is 
sie own, no matter who may play before or after him. | for witnessing such representations as at once the to recover. He is 82 
speak of him now as an ¢xecutant, as one who hasa very beau. of dramatic art, the innate dignity of the dramatic profession — “ an Attach6 of the Brita 
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Wessenberg 
. Y.) Courter states that a 
res, died recently from the effects of a bite from a mad d 

received ten years The Russians 

from imprisonment in the salt-mines at Warsaw General 
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at length been selected. It will consist of see 

he ghhige! Babe oF siege Bs pry le in ht, 
by 28ft. in width at the base, surmounted y an el spire, 
terminatin; cross, The Italian 





ig witha 
nase hen paegene Go which a pension of £40 a year 
ted to ~ ey he took part in the famous ex- 
tion of ave, under ws to Army Ap- 
priation Bill, as passed e U. 8. House o ——— 

Fives, appropriates about five hundred millions of dollars. 
Mire Lander, says the National Intelligencer, has a 
fore Congress for ys due her late husband, Gen. 
F. W. Lander, for services rendered the Government on & 
Western exploring expedition.——Prof. Huxley, ina recent dis- 
cussion on cannibalism, said that it is one of the most extensive 

practices of humanity, and that the first thing which 
occurred to a man was not to love his neighbour, but to eat 
him. Mendelssohn’s beautiful song, “ It is ordained in 
God's counsel,” has been converted into a polka, and pub- 
i The énie has lately 
in the diadem 














was 
lic chieftain, is 

statue of Vercingétorix, the in, is to 
be raised in the town of Alise, the ancient ‘Alesia, where that 
hero made a desperate resistance to Julius 
The longest line of railway in the world is the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada, which extends from Portland, e, to 
Quebec and the river Du Loup east—to Sarnia, at the foot of 
Lake Huron, west—with several branch lines, including a 
total of 1, miles, under one management. It is to be 
further extended to in a direct line from Sarnia, by 
way of Lansing, the ca; tal of Michigan, a distance of 320 
mi making a total of 1,716 miles. The uis of 
Exeter, the pricipal proprietor of the Stamford and Eescn- 
dine Railway, has taken the w of it into his own hands. 
The juis has purchased new ro! stock, and commenced 
running the trains with officials of his own appointment, the 

ent with the Great Northern for the working of the 
ine having expiant. 
fed Sy gece ere pat im >see a 
says: “A physician prescribing a man, always re- 
minds me of « child snuffing a candle—it is ten to one but he 
snuffs it out.” Improvements have been made in the 
drainage of Windsor Castle. Our readers may remember that 
shortly after the death of Prince Albert, rumour attributed his 














Cisease, in some measure, to the defective drainage of that re- | wi 





rer anv eituelel peuatk metiatea et 
ni ta le ie 
ctlonshs value of tha.survices of geutieenne ant dhe he eel. 
[ectors fur chasitahie aad religions perposs, what was found 
that one lady is worth thirteen gentlemen and a half. 

Some workmen, making repairs on an old hotel at South Bos- 














ton, Mass., known as the Indian Queen Hotel, lately 
a skeleton in a secret closet. A new play, based on a 
Ceneietian fom, Se Dees has been brought out in Berlin, 
the work of ex-King Ludwig of Bavaria. It is called “A 
Reci Mothers-in-law.” ‘Mr. Charles Living- 
minister of Samual ‘Church, in lyme uh, 
or a D2, 

usett The manager of the Bordeaux Theatre 
lately made a rule, obliging every member of the orchestra to 
‘wear a white cravat, under ty 5 francs for every default. 





is dead. It were vain 
or 
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De- | operate with the Feenian Brotherhood. 


nessed.’ It bas gmanily hencompeed to a table castor 
filled with paper boxes and mustard pots.”. _A man died 
lately at the Hétel Dieu, in Paris, in consequence of an over- 
dese of chloroform. A celebrated professor amputated his 
arm, without perceiving that the patient was dead, and the 
spectators were equally deceived. A one-legged dan- 
cer, “ Donato secondo,” has ore at the Théftre Beau- 
—Mr. Punch a “sudden con- 

version.” He says that “a gentleman who went to the Hay- 
market Theatre, (where Mr. Sothern is playing), a decided 
partizan of the North, came away an out-and-out er.” 
A. foreigner, speaking of the House of Commons, 

says: “So difficult is it for anything to be heard inside its 














tower | gorgeous walls, that the impatient members are obliged to be 
Fie 1 bear?” 


continually calling out, ‘Hear! hear! hear !”————-The 
“ Feenian Sisterhood” has been started. It aygeen <0. 
ss French 
International Exhibition,” says the Indépendance Belge, “is 
decidedly fixed to take place in 1867."——————The Count 
Gurowski, as we learn from the National Intelligencer, has been 
arrested and fined, in Washington, for drawing ® pistol upon 
a citizen. Tartaric acid has a tendency to come to the 
IMENT peng | the useful suggestions made to the 
public by benevolent individuuls, is one for the removal of the 
smell of tobacco, in railway ii bisulphate of car- 
bon. A sprinkling of this cheap liquid renders all sweet. 
Ladies are recommended its use, so that the y sen- 
sitive will now address the lover of the weed, who has the 
stale odour about him in a railway carriage, with a request to 
it her to kle him with bisulphate of carbon. 
Surrey Theatre, London, on the South side of the 
Thames, has been burnt. The fire broke out during ee. 
formance; but happily no lives were lost————_——“ Fini. 
donc, tu m’ennuis, méme tu m’encycliques!/” is the Parisian 
min’s last hit.— International Exhibitions are to be 
ld in Portugal and in Norway this year. The pub- 
lishers of the Northern Magazine have issued a fine wood-cut 
it of the late John Leech. A new weekly paper 

to appear forthwith, under the title of The Mexican 
lic. It will be published in Spanish and English. Its object 
is implied in its d tion, namely to combat the new - 
pire. Its work will therefore be uphill. The name of 
the Dial—that useful weekly record of dates, distances, and 
conveyances—has been chagged to The Time Table. It is a 

fitting adornment of an offict-wall. 


Obituary. 
Tas Manxcutoness of LonpoNDERRY.—Frances Anne, 
Dowager Marchioness of Londonderry, expired at her seaside 
residence, Seaham-hall, near Sunderland, on the 20th ult. The 
late marchioness, as the heiress of the late Sir Harry Vane 
Tempest, was the pemamce of extensive collieries in the county 
of Durham, and for nearly half a a ae name and that 
of her deceased husband, the Marquis, have been associated 
with —_ improvements in the condition of the pit popula- 
tion. Her eldest son, Lord Seaham, who for some years 
represented North Durham in parliament, became Earl Vane 
in 1854, on the death of the Marquis (created an earl in 1823, 
th remainder to the male issue of his second marriage) ; and 
his son by his first marriage, Lord Castlereagh, su led, to 
the marq on the same event. Her second sin, Lord 
Adolphus, died in 1864, the successor of Lord Seaham in the 
representation of North Durham; and the deceased had also 
a third son, Ernest, and three daughters. Her eldest daughter 
and , Hrances Anne, married Lord Blandford in 
1848, and is now Duchess of Mar! 




















circles, the Marchi 
we last wrote. Her early story excited great discussi 

was made a subject of strife in days when parties ran 

high, and when Chancellor Eldon was accused of de- 

from his duty to a beautiful young ward in Chancery, 

— to give her to a widower with high Tory connections 


Tue Countess DowAGER or TANKERVILLE.—The Coun- 
tess Dow 


dence in iford-street, Park-lane. The deceased, Corisan 


, de 
Armande Leonice Sophie Héléne, was daughter of Antoine, 
ped degen, yng Fp A laé, 
daughter of the Duc de Polignac. The Countess had a - 
retained ysical . Her y- 
in weaned te 1 Chares Auguat, ts Bar of Tanker 

by whom, who died in 1859, she had issue a son and a 
da , the Earl of ille and the Countess of Malmes- 


me AUTHOR oF “ Procrona.”—We haveto announce the 


the Société des de Lettres. The deceased was exceed- 
successful asa , and his charming tale of “ Picciola” 

him the Monthyon prize in 1887. He wrote a 
number of theatrical pieces in conjunction with Scribe, 
Vi Duvert, Ancelot, &c.,and his name is i 
e 





of Tankerville died on the 28rd ult., at her resi- | F 


8d. A large, if not the engeet. 
duction ant money saving is to be traced more or less directly 
to the general adoption of the hot-blast process. Mr. Neilson 


of a ton of pig iron was about £7 ; while in 1664 it was £2 1%, 
portion of this 


was a native of Sh 


, near Glasgow, and was brought 
up as a working ae 


sett, BM, Ho 'served oa board e . wy 
gar.—In jon, Willoughby de Eresby, only dau; 
and heiress of the late Lord Perth.--Baron de Basancourt, HM 


tinguished writer in the Paris press, and an old ca’ 
He accompanied the French armies to the Crimea, and to 

in 1859, and wrote official narratives of both cam 8.— At 
dershott, C. T. ee oes 89th Regt.—At Stonehouse, Ply. 
ane Fergus, ted of Ceaianes - _ P. a Fifedbire 
= 0 mee it. Horsb: of Horsbrugh — 9 
eral de Bretignéres de Courte va at the age of 1 

Calcutta, W. Dumville Smythe, Esq., Aast Surg. R. A.—At Gos 
port, J. tland, Esq., M. D., Dep.-lnspr.-Genl. of Hospitals,— 
At Lucerne, Switzerland, Major-Gen, Armstrong, R. A.—In Lon. 
don, Admiral Peake.—In London, J.C. Bynon, Commr. R. XN, 
—In London, John Vignoles, Esq., Commr. R. N.—T. E. Ho! 
Esq., late of the 4th g’s Own.—On board the ship Ben 

from Hong-kong, Thos. Turner, Esq., Registrar-General 
Hongkong, and Protector of the Chinese.” 


Appotutments. 


The post of Governor of Ceylon has been offered to, and accep. 
ted by, Sir Hercules Robinson.—Lord Lismore to be a Knight of 


8t. Patrick.—The Count de Lavradio, who has long been the Por. 
tuguese minister at the British Court, is about roceed to 
Rome, as minister to the Po has 


and the Duke of 
been appointed Portugnese ter in London. 


Army. 


By last accounts from India, we learn that Sir Hugh Rose 
was progressing favourably. The date of his return how- 
ever, somewhat uncertain——Cholera has shown itself at 
Chinsurah, E. I., notwithstanding the cold season. A few 
cases only have occurred among the men ; but a Courte- 
nay, of the 23rd Fusiliers, an only latel ved from 
England, has fallen a victim to the disease——The Governor- 
General of India has issued a very flattering general order, on 
oceasion of head-quarters and two batteries: of a Brigade of 
the hom Artillery (now amalgamated with the Queen’s) 
leaving Calcutta tor England. This corps, in truth, may well 
rank with any in the British service——The 
presented the 2nd Life Guards, quartered at 
two portraits of the late Prince Consort, in beautiful gold 
frames, surmounted by the royal crown—one to the non- 
commissioned officers, which they have placed in the mess 
room ; and the other to the troopers, which embellishes the 
walls of the reading-room of the ment. The portraits are 
three-quarter size, phed by Winter from an admirable 
likeness of the Prince, in his uniform as Colonel in Chief of 
the Rifle Brigade, painted by Winterhalter——Col. Adams, 
C.B., 28th Regt, and Col. the Hon. H. M Percy, V. C., com- 
chester, are to have a at Aldershot, 





ueen has just 
indsor, with 


shortly.——The 


Pompuzan, 34 years of age, veterinary s n of the 2nd 
Dragoons ‘at ‘oul, has been killed in a duel by an officer of 
the same regi t. The weapon used was the sword. The 


are that thing was conducted in the fairest 


*|manner. Directly M. Pompein fell bed was carried to the 


Hospital, but he was dead before he ved there.——Mr. 
Robert Lincoln, son of the President, has been nominated by 
the Senate to be an Assistant Adjutant-General of Volun’ 
with the rank of Captain. He is to serve upon the staff 
Licut.-Gen. Grant. 


Wak Orrics, Jan. 24.—Gren Gds: En and Lt Hon EGP. 
Littleton to be Lt and erty Risanto, who ret; Noel C Allix 
C Seymour Corkran to be and Lts. 15th Ft: Gent Cadet W 
H Norman Locke to be En, v Dyce, transfto 77th. 16th: Pul- 
lin to be Lt, v Pine Coffin, who ret; 
25th: Lt O’Brien, 28th, to be Lt, v Farnall, who ex. 
Capt Ties to be Maj, v Mariott, who ret; Lt Hatchell 

hitaker to be Lt; Gent Cadet Mitchell-Innes to 

rig: Lt, v Hon CN who 


Sir 
Ma: To be Di : of 
Eafe ime aes eer 
ated to retire by sale. ti rene: 
Navy. 
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est artists of the day. It is strange that it should not be uni- 
br agee | felt and understood that painting and sculpture, like 
any other form of expressional arts, are greatest when they 
bear the ie of thought, feeling, and creative power over 
the beautiful. Perhaps the most just use of realistic art was 
to be observed in the works of Mulready, in comparison with 
those of the Dutch school exhibited immediately afterwards 
at South Kensington. 
Until the public mind has become utterly satiated and dis- 
oo with the empty pleasure of seeing how everything is 
ke something else, we shall continue to be supplied with 
feeble and mann pictures, weak statues, and bad classical 
and medisval imitationg in our public buildings and monu- 
ments, Happily, we have to congratulate ourselves upon es- 
caping from something horrible that was threatened in the 
shape of a monument to Shakespeare; that it would inevita- 
bly have been but another monument added to those which 
ly exhibit the utter inadequacy of the art of the country 
to conceive any really great sculptural and, we might say, 
architectural work, is not an unfair prediction. The designs 
exhibited last year for the proposed memorial of the late Prince 
Consort and the great bition, cannot be exempted from 
this general charge of incompetency and poverty of concep- 
tion. It is only necessary to take one glance at the monu- 
ments collected and preserved with so much regard in our 
Museums, or even at St. Paul’s and any of the great cathe- 
drals, to see that in art we are not only awry of our po- 
sition amongst the nations, but that we have fallen off from 
the times of Wren and Inigo Jones. There is no longer any 
prespect of a Shakespeare Monument in any form, which is, 
 owiceny a relief; but then we have rising before us the vast 
thic Canopy, with its inhabitant statue of the late Prince 
Albert and the many attendant figures outside, the very 
thought of which is enough to make honest men of taste trem- 
ble. Failure seems inevitable to these great national works of 
art; but we are inclined to hope for better things from the 
public societies and the great commercial bodies. Certainly 
the finest public buildings erected of late years have been the 
offices of public companies in the metropolis, the palaces of 
the Manchester warehousemen, the railway stations, of which 
the Charing Cross Station is a good example, with its exceed- 
ingly 5 peng restoration of the old Cross, some of the 
principal clubs, and perhaps the one or two private mansions, 
of which Mr, Holford’s, in Park-lane, is the most satisfactory 
example, But here again it must be admitted that we are 
immensely behind the old Florentine architects. Not one 
building of this kind can be compared for all in all with the 
Pitti or the Strozzi palaces; and the mortification is to see 
that it is not costly marbles nor luxurious ornament that we 
want, but simply the correct taste that gives justness of* pro- 
portion and symmetrical beauty throughout the whole struc- 
ture. With several vast public buildings about to be begun—a 
National Gallery, a vast museum of Modern Science and Arty 
an Academy of Arts, a Hall of the Sciences, and a new Bed- 
lam Hospital—the subject is one of no small interest and con- 
cern to the art of the country in this new year.—TZo be con- 
cluded next week. 




















be said that the taste for art in the public is in advance of the 
New Publications. artists. They are no longer leading opinion upon art, though 
Messrs. Roberts and Brothers, of Boston, have Istely re- ws shall not sy thels works, conventional at they ere gener 
published, from the London edition, # prose work by Jean | pictures and carve,their statues to supply the demands of a 
3 P . 
Ingelow, entitled Studies for Stories. It is a well constructed | multitude able and ready to pay enormous sums for the pos- 
and well written book, and one that deepens our belief in the | session of their works, and not for the love of art or the ex- 
of its author's genius. It comprises five sketches, | Pression of their thoughts. The profession is no hem gl that 
a i of pitiable geniuses living in garrets, but one of g selgn- 
or novels in outline, the characters and incidents in which are | our surrounded with luxury and courted by society. The 
drawn, with surprising fidelity, from real life. The most ar- | atmosphere of rank abundance never did favour the growth of 
tistic, because the most delicately and precisely rounded and | art, and there is little reason to suppose that it can do so in 
ss » | our time. Our own ‘exhibitions overflow with works that have 
finished sketch, nd sey rape, erecuen Seep dinecretn no sort of pretension to originality or freshness of thought— 
In this the author's poetic fancy and sentiment find scope and | mere repetitions of some lucky hit upon the public attention, 
ing expression, while her portraits of character are com- | variations of the same theme—while the good pictures may be 
ut, if less tic in tone, its com ion sketches are | counted on the fingers. Abroad, where artists have at least 
er ao 80 : = held a position of esteem longer than with us, and where the 
’ 
not lees Se enttyeln at ahangney, et je iyuthfel a de Governments make a point, not only of purchasing their pic- 
lineation of experience, or less powerful in moral significance. | tures for the public. galleries, but of employing them upon 
All of these “Studies,” indeed, are animated by an earnest | public works, theexhibitions are decidedly inferior to our own. 
artistic and didactic spirit. They aim, while interesting fancy And in Paris it is noticeable of the past year’s exhibition, that 
f plot, to affect the mind by 1 frectitud the tendency shown in the subjects of the cleverest pictures 
by skilfulness of plot, to affect the mind by lessons of rectitude, | -.ry decidedly reflected that taste for mere sensuality which is 
and to touch the heart by ideals of spiritual excellence. Thus} known to prevail in that city which claims the first place in 
they have a practical educational bearing upon everyday life, re- | modern civilization. There are, however, some few modern 
puking sloth, envy, discontent, false ideas of one’s position, false painters of note abroad, whose works may be studied with 
“ : 3 rofit by our own artists; as, for example, in wall pain " 
pride, mistaken ambition, and petty jealousy, and teaching Fiandrin, of the French school, for subjects; Ussi, of the 
the beauty of a simple, honest, honourable, contented, indus- | [talian, for large historical work; and Gallait, of the Belgian 
trious, genial existence. Their defect is occasional prosi- fm \ gy be fine — at xr & i ye bo 
eaning | hibition ndon were nguished by the finest dramatic 
peaior see venthes, Sedagnappaetiiyy Gat cher 2p hed expression with very high technical beauty. Ofthe German 
will not be rightly apprehended, indulges, now and then, in | schoo], Cornelius, Kaulbach, and the other feesco painters do 
moral reflections which are entirely superfluous. Apart from | not, in our opinion, present any desirable points for imitation 
, »p 
this Sunday-School tinge, however, the work is exceedingly |to our painters—we are sufficiently academic already. 
agreeable, and we have seldom met with a story book so well Neither can the style of Overbeck be recommended to any of 


. Pp our painters of sacréd subjects. 
oe calculated to benefit its readers. To women, especially, and e@ venture to say, poh the few who are interested in art 
at to the young, it will prove an excellent companion for a/look upon modern*exhibitions with a sort of indulgence, 
ew quiet evening by the winter fireside. | tolerating the mannerisms of this and that favourite, but rarely 
with the satisfaction and full’ enjoyment of a grand ideal 
realized as it is in conieg, he great works of the old Italian 
masters. Yet this, after all, is the kind of standard and test 
to which we must appeal. If we gather our estimate from 
the works of the very highest aim, such as those immense 
frescoes which have so long absorbed the attention of at least 
two of our most distinguished painters, it is not more flatter- 
ing to modern art. The completion of one of these was an 
event in the art of the year. It is impossible to help seeing, 
in these great national works of art, that the two painters are 
entirely at variance both as to their view of art, the mode of 
expression, and the means adopted. Mr. Maclise treats every- 
thing according to the academic rule, and shows surprising 
power and rapidity, of execution, and facility of hand, with a 
great feeling for that style of artificial grouping, dramatic at- 
titude, and incident.of every kind commonly accepted as ne- 
cessary to influence the vulgar mind—working, in fact, after 
the manner of the later Italian and French painters, Luca 
Giordano and Le Brun. Ona the other hand, we have Mr. 
Herbert labo for years to place a realistic picture before 
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om The practice of printing their works, serially, in-magazines, 
\0r- and afterwards re-publishing them in book form, is still popu- 
lar with authors, however it may be with readers. Here, for 
example, are three neat volumes, the contents of which were 
first dealt..out to the public, in monthly instalments. Two 
of them—House and Home Papers, by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and 
the Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson, by Rev. A. K. H. 
Boyd—are published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. The 
third— Wet Days at Edgewood, by Ike Marvel—is published by 
Mr. ©. Scribner, of this city. All of them are well written, 
and contain good thought, sound common sense, useful know- 
ledge, and much felicitous illustration, from literature and 
from life. They have won their way to popularity, in the ma- 
gazines, and we dare say they will be eagerly sought for, in 
their present durable and handsome form. . 
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by ea ac vee us, every detail of which speaks of the closest study of objects ov: pH CeeEsS aaa RERBMECE OS, 
vires BOOKS RECEIVED. as they are, as if i coztempt tor all that is accepted as the se es ae 
hants of New York City. Third series. te) and relying upon the somewha' of a] - 
3. Ty Walter 1 Barrett, Clerk. ..... one 4s deep slooapb Upto oe Carleton. pare A pt anh palaling giao the never-fi but un-| _ It is sufficiently odd that, in the eager controversy which 
rot of the Treasurer and Finance Committee of attainable charm of living nature herself. It is a singular in- | divides the British public on the subject of Arctic enterprise, 
N. Y. Sanitary Fair. Printed by................ J. F. Trow, ii the fitness of things, that the painter of the battles | opinions are apparently wholly unconnected with interests. 
The : version of g8, Pp 
irest ~ Darling : Ora hter er gon. remy ted ol Tilton & Co. | of Waterloo and Trafalgar should have been the imaginative, those who would have tu bear the suffering and risk of an 
"the i hey ee pcr rear serge dramatic, and, so to speak, orthodox artist; while so grand an | attempt to reach the North Pole, even including the most 
Mr. AYearin China. By Mre. A. D. Williams... Hurd & ‘Houghton. ideal subject as the delivery of the law by Moses should have eminent friends of the Arctic explorers who would feel most 
i by Railway and Steam Navigation Guide..........D. Appleton & Co, | been treated by a painter of the'realistic and matter-of-fact or- | keenly the pain of any calamity, are almost unanimous in fa- 
der. Our modern battle-scenes would have suited the latter | vour of the expedition ; while those who would merely have 
f of style; but the subject of Moses, the lawgiver of a religion | to look on, to receive the intelligence and discuss the results 
Sine Arts. which we accept as a type and forerunner of Christianity, was|f such an repr Hy at most to contribute their aid to 
peculiarly adapted for the boldest imaginative treatment of| succour it, if there should be need, are, if the Zimes be a true 
> THE PAST YEAR; A HOME REVIEW. the schools, - : index of public opinion, vehemently _— to it. Captain 
and : Continued. All this incongruity seems to point to a want of just balance | Osborn’s lucid and sketch of the best plan of opera- 
ot W and relation in the taste which controls these great public | tions for reac North Pole, at the neo ee Society 
Pul- Continuing our review of the Academy Exhibition, and no- | works, with the views and style of the painters chosen to|0n Monday night, which received the cordial assent of so 
iston ticing the few instances of — pictures by young pain-| execute them. Then, as chief works of foremost painters, | many experienced men and so many distinguished thinkers, 
hell ters, there are to be mentioned Mr. Calderon's “ Burial of | they show us that our great men differ widely as to the great | has already been met with that pertinacious and even angry 
ata Hampden,” which was good technically, and had fine points | principles of art; the one asserting by his work that artistic per see wherewith for some reason or other the 7¥mes bas 
who of sentiment, though it wanted the interest of a complete sub-| treatment is indisi e, the other that the naturalistic | traditionally pursued these noble attempts to add to a depart- 
rick, ject ; Mr. Crowe’s “ Luther Nailing his Theses at the Church-| suffices for everything in art. Oan t things be done in art | ment of knowledge which can only be extended at some risk 
Con; door ;” Mr. Yeames’s “Queen Henrietta Maria’s Landing,” | in this way, and.can we be heed .-¢ in these very opposite | to human life happiness. We should be sorry to think 
da Lt ‘Mr. Mark’s “ Doctors Diifer,” Mr. Rankley’s gipsy subject, | directions? If we compare these great oe of the | that these bold caterpclins of great men, these efforts to buy a 
Com; Phinprys bey Doctor,” of all which it may be said that they | nation’s artists as examples of our real position, with similar | little knowledge at a great price, excite opposition for the 
to be ‘were as highly respectable as can be expected to be/| works in the past times of art, itis to perceive the immense 


without the touch of genius. arded, however, as indica- 


same reason for which ptencend tort athe tah ghey ex- 
and great hero 
cig wok baad ane Neh ear the prospect is not par- 


gulf that separates them—those are in another and a bane in others, namely, 
region. Suppose we imagine for a moment that Raphael 
or ho} 3 paiated those grand yoo of Christ and the Apostles in his 
Turning now to the works of the young men of the Acade- | cartoons as the plain fishermen they were; had this been his 
: My, or the rising men, for Academicians have generally | feeling the cartoons would long ago have been burnt as waste 
. paper, and the great man would have missed his immortality. 
on his laurels with studies of fine colour and pictur-| Or, taking a work still more and founded upon the 
be ook ae phy as his “Lucrezia »” of last year, and his| culture of the schools of art—the “ Judgment” and the 
bs: and “ Convent Garden” of this, neither of which | ceiling of the Sistine Chapel by Michael Angelo—if it were 
were quite worthy of the eminent painter's mark. Mr. Pick-| possible to look upon ad gen works unaffected by the 
bh oh sha fe nalirg ra aoe ag Yh his present | influence which art so entirely removed from the ic 
works, any more than would Mr. Poole by his “ the | exercises over the mind, it would be to set down Michael 
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because they are a silent to the ascendancy of selfish 
habits of ht. It i rghad oe this; but “4 
certainly perplexing to fin most contemptuous estim: 

of the resulta of possible discovery, and the bi est estimate of 
its and amongst those who knew least about 


by ship, boat, and sledge between 1818 and 1854, only 128 
men, an have been lost. Forty thoussnd’ millts 
have been explored, and the See pele reached, many 

both to the natural of 


res with respect 
Beacon at the appearance of the Spanish A’ ” or his elo as anything but a painter from nature, whereas what | those and the ucientific laws which govern the devia- 
“ Greek Peasants,” or Mr. O’Neil by his “ of the payed to own is, that he was a painter from nature, 
Princess of Wales,” Mr. Goodal “Summer .” oF} and so more—he was a supernatural painter. 


; I by his 
Mr. Cope by his“ Reading for Honours.” Nothing but faint|’ These are Geeitaeat ephiinn Heat eee eeieisanainn 
praise ot oad wehbe hes seem so | our artists to no small extent. In every department we find 
entirely to tell of work without the earnestness and fire of| them and those who are their patrons and admirers at issue 
true and art. Mr. Phillip and Mr. Hook, each in his|upon these its. Sculptors are intent on ie aycogy Pope 
be Lvs ps the finest sense of the picturesque ee wrinkles See ae eee Ste Se And a as 
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to redeem the Academician exhi! to colour the flesh snd paint the eyes and hair. Gibson has 
of the year from the position of dull and. hopeless common completely adopted this view.of an art that is assuredly grand 
ce, Mr. Faed, also, in his line of dothestic genre, | and’ noble without such accessories ; an 
thelr grativnde as he oes ours, for having added many one ly indeed for a higher end, pos- 
of the graces of poetic sentiment and fine colour to a class of| ordinary sibly also for a very lower one—than_ the Arctic enter. 
pictures English. Mr. Millais, after having created Girl,” by of the | prises have cost during thirty-six So far as the mere 
taking Harem,” by be ad- ses of BO ge i Sey to find any region of 
for fifteen ; f | duced to show Whe- | action in far gree easy een only ya. 
ther the spread a great | Look at any of the ‘books on the health-tabies of less 
deal to do with some in- | health; eee crete Toe icine, Unanone, 
not to terest; and the of art in | ficial making, lace-making, China 
various w: do by the and the of them has not cost a far greater 
: general vagarsng ti bab to] perceeatage Of Tives—indeod ‘some have also caused © wast 
fs the in of art is ation 2a well—than Arctic exploration 
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out that there is no limit to cowardly calculations of this | crass ignorance at once of the relative meaning of words, and 
kind, that men must be allowed to estimate for themselves the | of the true significance of mortal existence.—Spectator, Jan. 28. 
risks and the gains of such occupations, or we should have 
public opinion interfering to hamper the intellectual and phy- AGAIN THE NORTH FOLE. 
sical energy of the world in every direction? Isa law to be 
laid down on the subject? Ought genius and enterprise to} When the sad discovery was made of the cruel fate of 
multiply the value of the results they hope to attain by the| Franklin and his followers, the unanimous decision was that 
chance of attaining them, and only venture their lives if they | there should be no more Arctic expeditions, and we see no- 
think the product more than equal to the happiness its re-| thing to change that decision in the lecture of Captain Osborn 
linquishment would ensure? Should Columbus have desisted | at the ‘aphical Society, and the admiring expression in 
in case his friends had persuaded him that he was worth | support of his proposal of another exploration of the Polar 
more to them than the hundred-thousandth part of the value| regions. Another! and another! and another! for if a fresh 
of a new hemisphere if discovered? Should Sir Isaac Newton | beginning should be followed by disaster, expeditions of rescue 
have composed his mind, given up his exciting days and | may follow in long succession, till, as before, a few bones tell 
nights of meditation, and abandoned his lunar theory and sus- | the inutility of farther search. 

sted law of gravitation, because he knew it would unhinge} It is all very easy for a number of well-fed, well-clothed 
fis nervous system and had very little sound reason for ex- | gentlemen, in the comfortable hall of the Geographical Society, 
pecting success? It is in fact exceedingly shallow nonsense | to make light of the dangers of Arctic exploration, and to mag- 
to try avd reason a world which will risk life freely not only | nify the possible gains to science ; but the impression of the 
for honour, and science and riches, and pleasure, but for every | first disaster is too strongly graven on the public mind to be 
fancy, folly, and vice, into the conviction that one of the | effaced by a few sanguine assurances that what baffled the best 
highest and noblest instincts of man—the desire to know all | skill and rare experience of the lamented Franklin is easily 
that can be known of his own dwelling-place, is an instinct to | and securely to be accomplished by some gentlemen of the 
be snubbed and bridled rather than admired and aided. present day. ; 

But the opponents of Captain Osborn’s scheme for pene-| Captain Osborn deprecates the abandonment of Arctic ex- 
trating to the North Pole will say that they do not propose | ploration because a Franklin had Jost his life off King Wil- 
to restrain the individual freedom of these Arctic explorers, | liam’s Land, and says it would be as unreasonable to decline 
but only to withhold the consent and aid of the Government | battle with an enemy’s fleet because Nelson fell at Trafalgar. 
—to refuse the ships and the advantage of naval discipline | But first we have to remark that Franklin was not the er 
and habits, to a scheme which in to be fruitless of | one who perished miserably in the desolate Arctic wastes. 

ractical result, They will urge that though men should be | fine picked crew of officers and men, not less than 120, under- 
eft free for all such services of voluntary danger, whether on | went the same lamentable sufferings and death. The gener- 
behalf of a noble or ignoble cause, each man who is asked for | ous Bellot, too, whose fate surely deserves a mention, was 
aid must give or refuse it on his own estimate of the risk and | amongst the lost. Secondly, it is not only the loss of lite that 
worth; and, if individual men, then also individual govern- | is to be considered, but what must have been undergone in 
ments. The Government should vote national money only | vody and mind before the merciful release of death. ‘Thirdly, 
to works of national importance. The navy should employ | there is no analogy between the fall of Nelson on the deck of 
its resources only in projects which will raise the value of the} bis victorious ship and the slow starvation of Franklin in the 
navy for its proper work—that of naval war. “Grant,” they| Polarice. The battle with an enemy is a necessity, not so a 
will say, “that Captain Osborn’s scheme is a nobler use of his | perilous expedition to fill up a blank in the map, which, when 





powers and life and that of those who choose wo follow him | filled up, will serve no purpose but the satisfaction of curiosi 


than ninety-nine-hundredths of men make—still Govern- 
ment must not give its aid unless it sees a national object 
commensurate with the risk—nor the Admiralty unless it 
see a departmental object commensurate with the sacrifice.” 





ty. The knowledge would not contribute a jot to the benefit 
of mankind. 

“ There is,” says Captain Osborn, ‘‘an area of 1,131,000 square 
miles around the Pole at present a blank in our maps, and it is of 


Well, that may be granted, but we confess that it seems to us 
a still weaker line of defence a ee other. — in time 
peace there can be to the nation few more vivifying emo- segeh - 
Sone than national pride in the noble competition to reach} “ Teeming with life!” What a stretch of the geographical 
the bounds of our habitation and establish the vexed scien- |imagination! And itis the professed object of Captain Osborn 
tific questions which bang upon that enterprize. Look at the | to risk life in order to solve the question how far human life 
justifiable pride taken by all England in the partial success of | extends towards the Pole.” So that lives are to be pushed to 
Captain Speke’s and Captain Grant's journey to the sources | the discovery of the point where life cannot exist. Yet Cap- 
ot the Nile. That was a journey in which the danger to the | tain Osborn quotes Kane’s information, obtained from some 
individual explorers was vastly greater than to any individ- | friendly savages, that there is no knowledge of any lands to 
ual explorers in the Arctic regions. One reads with profound | the north of the Humboldt Glacier, but asa fragment of a 
wonder the long lists of their escapes from fever, violence, | sledge was found beyond that point, it serves Captain Osborn 
treachery, and even savage friendship. It may be said that for basis of a supposition that Esquimaux may exist there; 
‘was the first step to a permanent intercourse with new tribes | and to find people so valuable as Esquimaux, what risks, what 
of men, and to a new series of operations on the productive | cost, what sacrifice, can be grudged ? ‘ 
powers of a new natural world. Well, perhaps that may be} And it must be confessed that in talk everything is easy to 
so, but if the same dangers had been incurred only to learn} Captain Osborn. No dangers or difficulties lie in his way. 
the configuration of the African continent and the physical | He is master of an A. B. C. Polar Guide. He will start Dn 
laws, such as those of rain-fall, heat, and animal life, which | for the journey b Spitzbergen, or by North Greenland. ‘he 
govern the interior of it, no one would have thought the en- | last is nearer the Pole by 120 miles, leaving only a span of ice 
terprise less noble. The nation takes a pride in the energy, | of about 450 miles to be traversed. Who can hesitate about 
and the self-reliance, and the perseverance which could carry | 80 easy an undertaking as “a sledge trip to the North 
through such an enterprise for an intellectual end quite apart | Pole,” as Captain Osborn calls it? It is to be considered as 
from the magnitude of the results. Whatever satisfies the |a mere drive, an airing in carriages,—the men to be set down 
laudable pride of a great nation in intellectual enterprise, and | at 90, the North Pole. - ; 
serves to make the name of Englishmen dearer to usand| When a traveller in America was told that there were two 
more respected abroad, is, if it involves no injustice to others, | roads to his destination, one long and the other short, he asked 
a national object of the highest kind. The acquisition of | his informant why he did not name the short way to him at 
knowledge, however fruitless, is in itself a noble object. If} once, as there could be no doubt about the choice; but the 
not, why should the Germans glory, as they do very july, in | Yankee replied, “Stranger, don’t take me up before I am 
the recent discovery of the physical constitution of the sun | down, for whichever of them two tarnation roads you take, 
by means of spectrum analysis? It is by no means likely | short or long, you will not have been many minutes in it before 
that they can ever get at the sun or use a ym of — wish from the bottom of your heart you had taken 
i i ts for any practical purpose. ‘he knowledge | \’other.” : d 
a nny = more than intellectual And yet, could any| The meeting of the Geographical Society was completely 
Government grant have contributed to the elaboration of b . carried ong | a dyer Ly hve ad = a pads "4 
i raised a v esty’s ships and me 
fe ee eeceegctag bardahips and braving dangers to ascertain what 
*eBut in the case of Polar discovery the service is one of some | the North Pole is made“of, and how maps ought to be filled 
sacrifice and danger? No doubt, and that very element of | up of that productive part of the globe. ; 
sacrifice and danger is the great departmental reason why the| But it seems to us that the place tor this sort of debate is 
Admiralty should welcome Captain Osborn’s posal. | not suitable, that it should not be held in a comfortable hall 
Nothing contributes so much to elevate the spirit and | after dinner, but at some bleak hungry spot in frost and snow, 
strengthen the discipline of the service as enterprises which | where the members may have some small taste of what they 
require precisely the same moral qualities as naval warfare, | are proposing to expose others to. There was a warmth of 
and hold out even nobler prizes, when the country is at peace, | enthusiasm for adventure in this —s which would have 
that inspire emulation po enthusiasm, tend to make the men | been wonderfully subdued and sobered if it had been exposed 
ud of their service and their commanders, train them in | to a north-easter on Salisbury Plain. Decidedly the Geogra- 
fortitude, courage, and presence of mind, and all without in- | phical Society wants icing to qualify it for the right considera- 
volving one of the great moral evils of war. We cannot con- | tion of Arctic explorations. ‘The gentlemen who live at home 
ceive of an Admiralty in its senses not willing to meet half- * — are too brave in their survey for others of the dangers 
in ti ice | of Polar seas. 
— ee ee ee Tee We had written thus far when Captain Osborn’s letter in 
Finally, though we do not insist so much on this view of the | the 7imes appeared, in which he says: 
subject, and think it altogether subordinate, it is very far} There is no analogy between the expedition I suggest to explore 
indeed from impossible that the results of such an expedition | the Polar area in 1806 and Franklin M expeditipn in 1854. He sailed 
should be of high practical as well as intellectual im ce, | with two ships to traverse 1,600 - +h a ~~ walnows — 
It is certain that Dr. Kane’s expedition found a far better | called the North-West Passage. We An es phd say n ships 
climate and higher temperature north of 78 deg. 37 min. than = ho ee align We — 
it did south of it, While the southern excursion brought over the unknown area round our Pole, to be done by sledge 
them into bleaker and colder climates and amongst Esquimaux parties; we ask thm to do as much as has been already accom- 
who travelled northwards to avoid the severity of the weather, | plished with sledges, and no more; and | challenge any one to 
the northern expedition came across by far the most genial | show me in Arctic exploration asingle case of disaster to asledge 
spot yet found in these regions. The shores of the bay into| party beyond the drowning of me officer and a few trost bites to 
which the river called by Dr. Kane “the Mary Minturn | men. ; 
Kiver” flows, are described by him as far the most pleasant} Captain Osborn proposes thajsledge parties shall do as much 
aod luxuriant spot in these regions, Many flowers, “a beau-| as has been already accomplisted With sledges, and no more ; 
tiful carpet of lychnis and ranunculus,” on the banks of a| but isthe direction in which they are to move to be left wholly 
flowing river, is not a common sight in Arctic voyages even} out of consideration? They are to go where no European 
in August—and yet Dr. Kane found such a spot not tar from | sledge has ever moved, and toenter a climate of which there 
80 deg. north latitude. If the suggestions of scientific men | is not a particle of knowledge, but which there is no reason to 
that the upward heat-currents from the equator, which of | sy pose less rigorous as it nears the Pole. The probability 
course must all meetin the Pole, would create a warmer tem- | indeed is, that hitherto the hamiships and perils of the Arctic 
rature at that point and not improbably an open sea, should| regions have only been skirted,and that only new horrors 
be verified, the Pole will certainly prove far the most interest-| await new exploration. ; y 
ing spot in the Polar regions, and what law of isothermal) And we take leave to tell Captain Osborn that the enterprise 
lines and even of zoological and vegetable life might it not} he proposes would not have such charms for him i: *t were as 
reveal? It is certain that its discovery would extend our | clear of peril as be represents it. ‘Tis not distance, but danger 
knowledge of magnetic laws, and that the measurement of a/| gives enchantm nt to the view. It is a steeple-chase on a 
degree at the Pole would be a permanent addition to the | gigantic scale 
physical theory of the earth, while the possibilities of the dis As the 7ime serves ; 
covery are innumerable. When we consider how little and| ¢ js impossible not to aee that the love of penetrating north- 
useless is the ordin: life of ord men, to speak of risk wards is to an Aretic traveller what the desire of ascending an 
for such objects ea these ea fruitless seems to us to show peak is t # member of the Alpine Club, The scieatide 


the highest geographical interest to ascertain whether this space 
is a silent frozen solitude, or, a8 some maiatained, an area of land 
and water teeming with life.” 















element is imported into the discussion only for the purpose of 
giving it an air of seriousness. There isa seeret desir 
among all who have been concerned in Arctic discovery to achieve 
something more wonderful than has ever been yet accomplished 
The sailors want to get to the Pole in person, the philosophers in 
inequetes, To do something that has never been done, to seg 
and know what has never before been revealed, is the impulse to 
which they yield, but the gratification of such desires is no 

of the duty of the Government. We do not send a national ex. 
pee to ascend the Matterhorn, and we trust that not a single 
wg be adventured in another attempt to reach the North 

ole, 

When he compares Franklin’s expedition with his own 
plan of sled assumed to be more safe, he omits to show 
how the sl are to provide what these ships of ill-omened 
name did provide for their crews, shelter and ample stores, 

And Admiral Sir Edward Belcher has suggested the pro- 
bable difficulty that the floes may be in a moving state, as 
Parry found them north of Spitzbergen. 

But Captain Osborn, like all projectors, will dispose of all 
objections. He will make his own ice, make his own climate, 
make his own Esquimaux, and make, if need be, a reservoir 
of hot water of the Gulf stream at the Pole. For who can 
say what may not be? We say this without any disrespect 
for Captain Osborn, of whose character we have indeed the 
highest opinion, but he is a sanguine man, and his scheme 
governs his views of what it will have to encounter.—Zzami- 
ner, ditto. 

en 
THE LITERARY YEAR. 
Continued. 


English authors are not generally much inclined to abstruse 
metapbysical speculations; and we have therefore no very 
great number of works to record under the head of Philoso- 
phy. Still, there are some which by their importance de 
mand a passing reference.—Mr. Herbert Spencer—one of our 
most abstruse thinkers in the domain of pure intellect—has 
republished from the Quarterly Review a series of “ Essays, 
Scientific, Political, and Speculative,” and in a pamphlet of 
forty-eight pages has set forth his reasons for disagreeing with 
the celebrated classification of the sci of M. Comte, which 
he proposes to supplant by another of his own conception, 
From the same author we also have the “ Principles of Bio- 
logy,” being the second volume of his “ System of Philoso- 
phy.” Mr. G. H. Lewes has produced a learned and thought- 
ful work on the scientific writings of Aristotle, in which the 
science of the Stagirite is severely condemned, though Mr. 
Lewes is of opinion that the great philosopher of the ancients 
did an immense service by ing and ing the ln- 
ductive Method in Philosophy—that 1s to say, the principle 
of seeking the discovery of natural laws by a careful exami- 
nation of facts, instead of by d priori conclusions evolved 
from the mind of the speculator without reference to the ex- 
ternal world. A second edition of Mr. Bain’s work on “ The 
Senses and the Intellect,” originally published about ten 
years ago, has appeared, and, though now assuming a more 
mature form, is substantially the same as when it first braved 
the examination of hostile critics. Mr. Thomas K. Abbott, 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, has made 
an unsuccessful attempt to upset the Berkeleian Theory of 
Vision, which maintained that much of the information sup- 
posed to be derived directly through the eye is really the re- 
sult of experience and mental inference. Mr. N. A. Nichol- 
son, M. A., of Trinity College, Oxford, has expressed some 
very crude ideas on ethics and religion in a collection of (so- 
called) “ Philosophical Papers ;” and Mr. C. W. King has 
written a work on the religious philosophy of the Gnostics. 
—We hardly know whether we are justified in ranging under 
the head of “ Philosophy ” the few books which have appear- 
ed during the year in connexion with what is designated 
“Spiritualism ;” but, as its advocates claim for the new faith 
the dignity of a fresh contribution to the investigation of the 
laws of mind, we may as well put down in this place what 
we have to record of its literary demonstrations. Setting 
aside their periodical publications, the Spiritualists do not 
seem to address the world very frequently by means of paper 
and priut. The only books of this class which have come un- 
der our notice during the year are—Mr. J. H. Powell's 
“ Spiritualism, its Facts and Phases, illustrated with Personal 
Experiences ;” Mr. Thomas Brevior’s “ Two Worlds, the Na- 
tural and tbe Spiritual, their Intimate connexion and Rela- 
tion, Illustrated by Examples and Testimonies, Ancient and 
Modern ;” a wild rhapsody called “ Primeval Man,” the au- 
thoress of which professes to set down, word by word, cer- 
tain “revelations” from the spirit world with reference to 
the origin of things, which revelations of course reveal no- 
thing; a second edition of Mr. W. M. Wilkinson's “ _ 
Drawings, a Personal Narrative;” and Dr. Nichols’s “ Bio- 
graphy of the Brothers Davenport,” to which the singular 
performances of these young men, and the excitement they 
have caused among savans and journalists, lend a factitious 
interest. We cannot point to any of these works as contain- 
ing & philosophical exposition of the principles of “ Spiritual- 
iem.” They simply consist of a number of foolish stories 
(some of them extremely old, and some long since exploded), 
and of very ineffective attempts at argument, which revolve 
aaa into begging the question and abusing the other 
side. 

Works of Science will be referred to in connexion with that 
branch of human learning. Fine Arts books will also be 
treated of under a separate head. 

In Philology, the most conspicuous work of the year is the 
second series of Mr. Max Muller's “ Lectures on the Science of 

” in which, together with some theories with re- 
gard to the origin and transmutation of the great leading divi- 
sigs of human speech which are hardly sustainable, much 
light is thrown on the Indo-European tongues, and great phi- 
losophical acumen, as well as extensive learning, is brought to 
bear on the subject. The English language been illus- 
trated by Dr. Latham in a new and greatly enlarged edition 
of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, the serial publication of which 
has not yet advanced far enough for us to pronounce with 
fidence any opinion on its character; by Dean Alford’s 
book on “ The Queen’s English,” and by Mr. G. Washi 
Moon's slashing 'y om the same, entitled “ The 
Dean’s English.” The quarrel between the Dean and Mr. 
Moon was as amusing as such quarrels generally are. Dr. 
Alford’s criticisms on vulgar errors and fashi e slip-slop 
were originally published from month to month in “ Good 
Words.” As they i, Mr. Moon pointed out that the 
Dean himself was very lax in some of his expressions; the 
reverend gentleman after awhile lost his temper, and said 
some rude things; avd finally Mr. Moon brought out a 
volume in which he certainly made mincemeat of a good 
deal of his opponeat’s composition. Both works, however, 
are calculated to render considerable service to loose thinkers, 
speakers, and writers; and certainly both are 
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published a valuable Grammar and Dictionary of the Pushto 
or Afghan | . Mr. Benjamin W. Dwight is the author 
of a volume entitled “ Modern Philology: its Discoveries, 
History, and Influence,” with maps and tabular views. Mr. 
Thomas Prendergast, formerly of her Majesty’s Civil Service 
at Madras, puts forth a work with the tempting title “ The 
Mastery of Languages, or the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tongues Idiomatically,” in which the author advocates the 
teaching of foreign languages by sent instead of (as usual) 
by disconnected words, and without any regard to grammati- 
cal rules or scientific theories. Mr. Hotten has republished, 
with very considerable additions, his admirable and most in- 
teresting “ Slang Dictionary,” which gives a more complete 
view than any other work of the same ~_ the unauthor- 
jsed speech of thieves, costermongers, imps, patterers, 
“ fast” men, University men, actors, and the fashionable and 
unfashionable worlds. A new edition of the late Edward 
O’Reilly’s “ Irish-English Dictionary” has been published, 
with corrections and additions by Dr. John O’Donovan—a 
work which can only be regarded as a temporary contribution 
to our knowledge of the language it seeks to illustrate; and 
Mr. John Stuart Blackie, F.R.S.E., of Edinburgh, has put forth 
in @ pamphlet form some learned observations on “ The 
aelic Lan A 
yt Topography, and Folk Lore, have received 
some additions to their stores. The “ Pricke of Conscience,” 
an old Northumbrian poem giving a summary of the — 
theological ideas of the time, has appeared under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Richard Morris. Mr. Thomas Wright has edited 
the Autobiography of his grandfather, Thomas Wright of 
Birkenshaw, in which we have a curious picture of Yorkshire 
life in the last century. A aay singular and valuable work, 
illustrating the state of medical and otber science among the 
Anglo-Saxons, bas been published by authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her ge 4 Treasury, under the direction 
of the Master of the Kolls. The title of this work is “ Leech- 
doms, Wartcunning, and Starcraft of Early England, being a 
Collection of Documents, for the most part never before 
rinted, illustrating the History of Science in this Country be- 
‘ore the Norman Conquest ;” and it is edited by the Rev. Oswald 
Cockayne, MA., Cantab. A collection of “Icelandic Le- 
nds,” bearing on the popular superstitions of that remote 
fiend in the North Sea which was once a seat of learning and 
intellectual culture, has been translated into English by 
Messrs. George E. J. Powell and Eirikur Magnisson. Miss 
Louisa Menzies has told in modern fashion those old heroic 
legends of Arthur and the other ancient (and — problema- 
tical) Kings of Britain which are to be found set down as his- 
tory in the Chronicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth and other 
old annalists. Mr. Cuthbert Bede has collected from the 
mouths of the Gaelic-speaking natives of Cantire, in South 
Argyleshire, some wild traditions respecting ghosts, elves, rt 
lins, and vther supernatural beings. “ Hekekyan Bey, C.E., 
ot Constantinople, formerly in the Egyptian service,” and 
Vice-Admiral Saumarez, have ewe two extravagant and 
inexplicable works on “ the Chronology of Siriadic Monu- 
ments,” and “the Hie phic Phraseology of the Old Tes- 
tament.” Professor C. Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer Roya! for 
Scotland, has written an extremely learned, but very incon- 
clusive, treatise on the Great Pyramid, in which he attempts 
to show that it was built, not by the Egyptians, but by the 
Jewish ancestors of Abraham, and that the porphyry coffer in 
the King’s Chamber (communly regarded as a sarcophagus) 
was intended as a standard measure of capacity and weight 
for all nations. Mr. Frederic W. Madden has compiled an 
exceedingly valuable “History of Jewish Coinage, and of 
Money in the Old and New Testament;” and Messrs. J. 
Evans and F. W. Fairholt have described, with illustrative 
specimens, “ The Coins of the Ancient Britons.” The late 
E, 8. Taylor, B.A., by others, has compiled a “ His- 
tory of Playing Cards, with Anecdotes of their Use in Conjur- 
ing, Fortune-telling, and Card-sharping.” Dr. Latham and 
Mr. A. W. Franks have edited the late John Kemble’s “ Hore 
Ferales, or Studies in the Archwology of the Northern Na- 
tions.” Under the title of “ A Corner of Kent,” Mr. Planché, 
long famous as the best of burlesque writers, and as a curious 
inquirer into what may be called the ornamental part of me- 
dievalism, has written a very agreeable account of the parish 
of Ash-next-Sandwich, “ its Historic Sites and Existing Anti- 
quities.” Sir Andrew Agnew has favoured us with “The Agnews 
of Lochnaw, a History of the Hereditary Sheriffs of Gallo- 
ay;” Mr. Thomas Wright has given the modern world a 
plendidly emblazoned volume containing “ The Roll of Arms 
pf the Princes, Barons, and Knights who attended King Ed- 
d L. to the Siege of Caerlaverock in 1300 ;” and the Rev. 
Scott F’. Surtees, r of ey Yorkshire, has col- 
ected some of the early records of the North of England in his 
Waifs and Strays of North: Humber History.” The Zenda- 
esta—the religious volume of the Parsees—has been trans- 
ed from Protessor Spiegel’s German version of the original 
y Mr. A. H. Bleeck. Mr. John Earle, late Fellow of Oriel, 
ad Professor of Anglo-Saxon, has traced the ancient and 
nodern History of Bath in a very amusing volume; the Rev. 
i. M Scarth has pubiished some “ Notices of the Roman 
ty of Bath ;” Mr. William Chambers, of Edinburgh, has 
ompiled the “ History of Peebleshire,” Mr. J. E. Reid that 
the county of Bute, and Mr. William Menzies that of 
Windsor Great Dark and Windsor Forest,” wherein the 
ends of that beautiful locality are related, and the trees of 
pecial note are pointed out; while “The Annals of Wind- 
br’ have been recorded by Messrs. R. T. Tighe and J. E. 
vies. Mr. Toulmin Smith has set forth some “ Memorials 
Old Birmingham Men and Manners ;” and Mr. Elibu Bur- 
t, “the American Blacksmith,” has written a pleasant 
blume about “ the old country,” entitled “ From London to 
ihn o’ Groat’s.” 








————_».—_—_ 


Seerarp Ossorn ON Da. Kane.—In the year 1853 the 
mented Dr. Kane entered Smith’s Sound with his little brig, 

Advance. At that time he (Capt. O.) then serving under 
pt. Ric’ was in Wellington Channel with the expedi- 
bo under Sir Edward Belcher; Kellett and M’Clintock were 
Barrow’s Straits; M’Clure had just reached the waters of 
Atlantic from the side of the Pacific; Collinson and Rae 
tre in Victoria Land, and Inglefield had just made one of 
summer trips to Beechey Island. There were, therefore, 
that time not less than 400 British subjects in the Arctic 

all living in comparative comfort, for the resources of a 
Ravy had been placed at their disposal. Dr. Kane's 
lerings arose from the insufficient supplies and imperfect 
rangements necessarily attendant on @ purely private enter- 
ise; but this was no reflection on those warm-hearted 








the western shore, fell into a bay 60 miles further than 
Smith’s Sound, out of which she never again sailed. The 
furthest point in Greenland reached was beyond a stupendous 
ey of the great glacier, and named Cape Constitution 
by Mr. Morton, the only man who reached it. He could 
neither get round it nor scale it. What there is, therefore, 
beyond Cape Constitution none of us know. Kane thought 
it the termination of Greenland; but this was a hasty con- 
clusion, for he (ase. O.) could not believe that such a glacier 
as that of Humboldt was fed by other than some extensive 
— glacier, the existence of which requires a vast area of 
and—a continuation of the Greenland continent. In fact, Mr. 
Morton, scrambling up the face of Cape Constitution, saw 
land rolling away to the northward, with a fine range of 
mountains ) Beoer in the interior.—Report of Address before 
the Geographwal Society. 


Funeral Oration By Victor Huco.—The Guernsey Star 
publishes a translation of the oration delivered by Victor Hugo 
at the interment of a Miss Emily de Putron, which took place 
recently at the Foulon Cemetery. lt is very characteristic. 
Here is an extract : “ Within a few weeks we have been occu- 
pied with two sisters—the one we have married, and now we 
are burying the other. Such is the perpetual agitation of 
life. Let us bow, my brethren, before inflexibledestiny. And 
let us bow with hope. Our eyes are made to weep, but the’ 
are also made to see. Our heart is made to suffer, but it is 
also made to believe. And now I, who am speaking, why am 
Lhere? What brings me to this grave? By what right do I 
address the dead? Who am I? Tomine! But I am wrong 
—I am something. I am a proscript. Yesterday exiled by 
violence—to-day a voluntary exile. A proscript is a van- 
quished, a calumniated, a persecuted man, a man wounded by 
fate, and disinherited of his country ; a proscript is an innocent 
man weighed down by a malediction. His bl ig Ought to 
have virtue in it. I bless this grave. I bless the noble and 
gracious being that lies there. In the desert we find the oasis, 
in exile we meet with souls. Emily de Putron has been one 
of the most lovely souls that have been met with. I come to 

y her the debt owing by a proscript whom she has consoled. 

bless her in the dark profound. In the name of the sorrows 
whereon she blandly beamed, in the name of the trials of 
destiny which for her are ended, but which continue for us, 
in the name of terrestial things which once she hoped for, and 
of celestiat things which she now obtains, in the name of all 
she loved, I bless this lifeless — I bless her in her beauty. 
in her youth, in her innocence, in her life,in her death ; I 
bless her in her white sepulchral robe, in her home which she 
has left desolate, in her cr ~~ which her mother has filled with 
flowers, and which God is _ ut to fill with stars.” 





( Advertisement.) 
NO MORE TAXES NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 
D* JOHN BRIGHT, Fellow of Birmingham University, 
feels that it would be injustice to the public, and false 
delicacy in himself, if he did not by all means in his power 
invite the attention of the Public to his patent 
FRANCHISE PILL. 

This inestimable medicament, which has been discovered 
by Dr. Bricur after — 4 years of researches in America, is 
unhesitstingly announced by him as a Certain Cure for all 
Disorders, physical, mental, moral, social, and political. It is 
perfectly safe, and the most childish person may use it with- 
out difficulty, and it is warranted to abolish (among thousands 


of other ailments) the following afflictions :— 
Taxes, Pimples, Bad Eggs, 
Corns, Puseyism, Primogeniture, 
Law-suits, Christmas-bores, Gout, 
Inundations, Class Legislation, Earthquakes, 
Disaffection, Small Pox, Agnails, 
Poverty, Fees to Box-keepers, Blank Verse Plays, 
Poaching, The Irish Church, Heresy, 
Tooth-ache, rinking, Hare-lips, 
Whiggism, Diplomacy, Homicide, 
Dyspepsia, Davenport Brothers, Haymarket Scandals, 
varochial Rates, Agricultural Dis- Ministerial Explana- 
Gunpowder Explo- tress, ons, 

sions, One ed Dancers, Mumps, 
Strikes, Two ed Don- Dwarfs, 
Gumboils, keys. Crossing Sweepers, 
Gallowses, Three Stools, Tories, 
Turnpikes, Sensation Novels, Classic Quotations, 


Street Organs, Protestant Ascen- East Wind 


Smoky Chimneys, dency, Black-balling, 
Armies, range Peel on Snow-balling, 
Navies, Pavements, Fancy-balling, 
Circumlocution, Bishops, Stomach-ache, 
War, Bunions, 


With numerous misfortunes. Testimonials may be seen at 
the office of the New York Herald, the Birming, q 
the Finsbury Firebrand, the Rochda rer, the Marylebone 


Maunderer, and other leading journals. Neatly done up in 
Ba.Lor-Boxgs, and shortly, it is hoped, to be sold under the 
Government Stamp.—Price, a whole Hog.— Punch, 





A Ssarp Remepy.—Before I leave this melancholy sub- 
ject, I must not omit to relate a remarkable case of cure of a 

itre. In the year 1847, some French soldiers passing through 

artigny, met a peor woman afilicted with one of these tre- 
mendous swellings, and one of them, being drunk, passed his 
sword through it, sayimg, “he would do her ~—% service to 
rid her of her life.” Believing he had killed her, he got out 
of the place as soon as he could; but having, it appears, some 
stings of conscience for his wanton cruelty, he took the same 
route, on returning invalided from Italy the year following, 
for the purpose of making inquiries respecting her fate, and 
learnt, to his astonishment, and we may hope gratitude also, 
that not only was she alive, but well, and cured of her goitre 
by the very stab he had so wantonly given her.—Mrs, Del- 
mard’s “ Village Life in Switeerland.” 





Tue New ee — New — wer, and our 
general policy in re; to the colony, seems likely to engage 
no small ae of the attention of Parliament in the comin 
session. It is clear enough that affairs are at present ata dead- 
lock. Sir George Grey’s administration has proved a com- 
plete failure. He has not succeeded in overcoming or con- 
ciliating the natives; he has forfeited the confidence of the 
English population. The war still continues, nor is there any 
prospect of its early termination. Under these circum st 


pume it as we like; or to withdraw our troops and 
eave the Colonial Government to deal with the Maoris as best 
theycan. The first of these courses we believe to be impracti- 
cable ; and it would certainly entail upon England an expendi- 
ture for which no adequate return is offered to us. If, on the 
other hand, the colonists are willing to undertake their own 
defence, we can see no reason why ~*~ should not be en- 
trusted with it. Right or wrong, we have conferred upon 
them such ample powers of self-government that we can no 
longer interfere effectually for the protection of the natives. 
There seems, indeed, reason to believe that the colonists are 
likely to behave with justice and moderation towards the 
Maoris, when they know that they must bear the cost of any 
war they provoke. But however that may be, they and not 
we are the parties upon whom the responsibility properly de- 
volves.—Spectaior, Jan. 28. 


Tae PNevMatic WEAVING MacHINe.—We write dpropos 
of the invention called the pneumatic weaving machine 
which has just blushed upon the town, and found approval 
and acquiescence of all who have seen it; but if the public 
are inclined to be fully and completely appreciative, they 
would at once forecast large results from the change that 
must come over a potion of our present manufacturing 
process, and see a revolution pending which is little less im- 
portant to the nation than was that produced by the spinnin 
jenny itself, nor, perhaps, less golden for the inventor an 
those who employ the machine. The invention is described 
in one word ; instead of throwing the shuttle by a side blow, 
like a round-hand ball at cricket,a puff of compressed air 
through a tube sends the shuttle with equal force. The gain 
lies in the increase of work, by five at present to three before ; 
in clean, unsoiled work, und in‘a closer texture, visible to the 
eye by comparing the work that the old and the new looms, 
side hy side, have accomplished. The cause of the close tex- 
ture is the absence of motion in any part of the machine. It 
is said that the o——- will let out their right at a royalty, 
and that the cost of alvering the present looms will not 
more than £2 each. Swan-wharf, London-bridge, in a little 
corner shed, is the present humble residence of one who holds 
it in its a enrich the nation by millions a year, and 
causes great manufacturers who pass in to see the marvel 
to depart thoughtfully, saying in their minds farewell to their 
old servant looms, and looking respectfully at the new one, 
heir to much glory. Mr. Harrison is the inventor, with whom 
Mr. Page, the engineer, is allied in bringing the pneumatic 
weaving machine in a complete form before the world.— 
Court Journal. 


Gotpen Suor.—A friend of mine, lately returned from ‘a 








gold-digging expedition » California, tells me that, when re- 
turning one day from th» diggings, they lost their way and 
were nearly starving; at last they saw an old carrion crow 
who, I sup , had come on the chance of one of their party 
dropping down dead and his thereby getting a sly meal. How- 
ever, my friends thought they would rather eat the crow than 
the crow eat them. They therefore agreed to shoot him. 
Somehow or other there was no small shot among the whole 
party, and they were afraid to risk missing the bird with a 
bullet. The difficulty was at last solved by a proposition that 
each of the party should contribute a certain number of nug- 
gets of gold; thus from the party were collected nuggets 
enough to be about equal to acharge of shot. The gun was 
loaded, and the old carrion crow killed with a charge of pure 
gold. Anything more bitter or nauseating than the flesh of 
| on 1 understand, could not be conceived.—Frank 





BRIDESMAIDS AND THEIR TRaPPincs—The marriage of 
the Earl of Coventry with Lady Blanche Craven, third daugh- 
ter of the Earl and Countess of Craven, was solemnised on 
the 25th ult., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, with full choral 
service, in the presence of a numerous circle of the friends 
and relatives of the two noble families—The bridesmaids 
were, Lady Emily Craven, sister of the bride; Lady Emily 
Villiers, Lady Harriet Grimston, cousins of the bride; Lady 
Cecilia es daughter of the Countess of Sefton; the 
Hon. Miss Bouverie, cousin of the bride; Hon. Miss Talbot, 
daughter of Viscount Ingestre ; Miss Edith Oswald; and Miss 
Rushout, daughter of Sir Charles Rushout, who were all simi- 
larly attired demitrains of white alpaca, trimmed with 
robings of blue glacé, terminated with tassels of blue chenille, 
the bottom raised over a flounce of blue glacé; corsage Pom- 
padour; cardinal cape of the same material, with bonnets en 
sutte. h wore a gold locket of a very novel design, sur- 
mounted by a gold ey and set with pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds, with the initials C.B. in the centre, the gift of the 
Ear! of Craven. 

TREATMENT IN AMERICAN GaoLs.-—At the first view, and 
I am willing to believe as a general rule, nothing can be 
milder or more merciful than the conduct of the American 
gaols and penitentiaries. In many places of confinement the 
rations are luxurious enough to make Lord Carnarvon turn 
up his eyes in horrified astonishment, What should we think 
in an English gaol of an unlimited allowance of bread, of 
meat every day, of butter, of molasses, of tea and coffee, and 
of newspapers in the cells? Yet I have seen such things in 
half-a-dozen American prisons. Muller had plenty of peaches 
and newspapers in the Tombs, —_ he, asa “ distinguished 
foreigner,” received perhaps exceptional lenity; but in the 
town gaol at Boston nearly all the défenus committed for trial 
had the dailies and illustrated weeklies to read. Many other 
indulgencies, which would astonish Englishmen, are granted 
even to convicted criminals, I have heard of the Governor of 
Massachusetts going down to the States Prison and lecturing 
the “inmates”—they are rarely called prisoners—on “ the 
higher teachings of misfortune ;’ and when Sanitary Pairs 
were the fashion, the “inmates” of several “ correctional in- 
stitutions” were allowed to manufacture articles for those pa- 
triotic carnivals. Even in their punishments they are placa- 
ble. In the women’s House of Correction at Deer Island, 
Bogton, I was shown the “ dark cells,” where refractory pri- 
soners underwent solitary confinement. “ How long do you 
keep them here?” Iasked, “Just only till they promise to 
behave themselves,” was the reply; “they may come out in 
half-an-hour if they pass their word not to be ugly any more.” 
Sala’s Diary. 


A Smart Rerartex.—In re} they (American children) 
are wonderful. I remember a lady telling me of a little girl 











it becomes a matter of the highest importance to settle on what 
terms it is to be carried on. We are not disposed to pay for a war 
from which the colonists are to derive all the profit, and of which 
the Colonial Governmentare to have the direction. On the other 
hand, it isnot unlikely that the colonists will decline to bear 
the ge of troops over whom they have no practical 
control. 

In this dilemma there seems, as the author of an able letter 
the 7imes suggests, only two courses open to us—either to 


the child of v: and ple, who had # French nurse, an 
who, at the go of four’ hed picked wp @ very fair smatterin 
of colloquial Now this little 

been much in Europe, had acquired some notions as to do- 
mestic discipline diftering very — from those ordinaril 
entertained by American parents. He was not harsh ; but 
he would be obeyed. One day when the little thing had been 
outrageously naughty, he went so far as to administer a mo- 
derate amount of personal correction to her. He took her on 


girl’s papa, who 





in 
take the northern island into our hands, govern it and pay for 


his knee subsequently, snd strove to explain to her how sorry 
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he had been to be obliged to punish her, and that the chas-| celebrated at the chapel of the Imperial Palace at Vienna, on 
tisement had not been inflicted for his own pleasure. “ Pour | the 18th ult, in the presence of the Emperor and Empress 
le plaisir de qui, alors?” asked little Miss, still sobbing, in her | of Austrian and the Imperial Archdukes. Cardinal Rauscher 
nursery French.— Ditto. officiated, and gave the nae benediction. Duke Philip is 
the son of Duke Frederic William Alexander Wurtemburg and 
of the Princess of Orleans, daughter of Louis Philippe. 
The Archduchess Maria isa daughter of the Archduke Al- 
brecht of Austria. The bridegroom years of age, and 
the bride 19. The father of the bride, one of the richest men 
in the Em sent 3,000f1. to the Burgomaster of Vienna, and 
requested him to divide the money between ten poor and de- 
serving young girls who were on the eve of marriage. 


ProyecTeD CANAL BETWEEN THE NortH SEA AND THE 
Ba.tic.—A special correspondent of the Daily News criticises 
with great minuteness the plan of the canal to connect the 
North Sea and the Baltic, which is about to be constructed by 
the Prussian Government. This account of the scheme goes 
to show that there are no engineering difficulties in the way 
of making the canal, but that when made it will offer so many 
impediments to traffic that its facilities for wy of com- 
merce are very doubttul. Several locks will be necessary ; 
in winter the canal will be frozen, and, therefore, unless ; and 
the ap es to the canal from either sea exceedingly danger- 
= ta chief use would be to faciliate the passage of Prus- 















































BEETLES IN Broocnes.—The jewellers are now doing a 
considerable trade in Brazilian beetles by setting them in gold 
or silver to form bracelets, necklets, brooches, &c. he 
beetles chiefly used are found in immense numbers at Bahia, 
and they are brought to England in the Brazilian mail packets. 
The beetles are of small size, and their colours are green and 
gold. They are caught in nets to prevent their mutilation. 
and are sold at about 1s. each in this country.—Zondon paper. 








An Excuse ror De.ay.—A letter from Cochin China 
mentions that the arrival of letters at Barriah from Saigon was 
recently delayed by a singular incident. The native who 
acts as courier being some time overdue, the commander of 
the place sent a detachment to see what had become of him, 
when after an hour’s march, the troops found the unfortunate 
Indian perched at the top of a high bamboo, while two enor- 
mous tigers were at the foot ieemy bps the letter-box. The 
courier was then released from his uncomfortable position, 
and enabled to continue his journey. 





Chess in the event of another war, which Prussia might 

. ° at some future time carry on with Denmark, with the view of 

PROBLEM, No. 840.—By Dr. Conrad Bayer. jeremy eee remains of that kingdom. For any other pur- 
snaee. pose, however, it is condemned as practically useless. 





ConpENsED Mrix.—An industry of another and a praise- 
worthy sort is the condensing of milk, which is carried on at 
a factory in the State of New York with advantage to all 
concerned, for in the solid form the milk will keep for a long 
time, gnd can be sent to all of the country. The con- 
densation is effected by placing the milk in pails in a water- 
bath heated to one hundred and ninety or one hundred and 
ninety-five ; then pouring it into a “ steam-well,” in 
w it is boiled ; then lifting it into the condensers, where it 
is again boiled, but in vacuo, till but one-fourth of the original 
charge remains ; then follows a final process of superheating, 
which has the effect of dischar, a fetid sickening odour 
from the milk. It is then ready for eutting up and packing, 
and is sold at thirty-two cents (1s. 4d.) a quart. “It isa curi- 
ous fact,” adds an American contemporary, “that although 
only four quarts are condensed to one, when pure water is ad- 

to reduce the article again tosliquid milk, it is invariab) 
found that it requires four quarts of water, and that the mi 
is then better than pure milk as drawn from the cow.”— 





Invasion OF DEER.—Owing to the severe snow storm in 
the Grampians the deer are coming down to the low ground 
in the neighbourhood of Ballater, and are committing great 
havoc among the turnips still in the — Large herds 
have come from the Duke of Richmond's hills at Tomintoul. 
Some of the herds number as many as from one to two hun- 
dred fine-looking animals. A few of the farmers at the foot 
of Gairn have had liberty to shoot the deer granted them by 
the lairds, and it is expected that other proprietors will be 
forced to adopt the same course.—Scotch paper. 





White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLuTion TO Prosizem No. 839. 





White. Black. 
x Q tots b eee THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
3. Q mates, OF THE 





SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzien Cosmetic Restora- 
TIVE AND Sanitary. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 


A Game recently played at the Cigar Divan, London, between 
Mr. Gossip and Mr. Sullivan. 


White(G.) Black (8.) White(G.) Black (8.) 






















1PtoK4 PtoK4 23 Q to QKt6(d) B tks Kt (e) » 

JFioks, Tioké  |mgtognwe Bust rgun, AON, FOR THE BAIR 

8 KttoKBS PtoKKt4 |% BtoQB4.ch K to K 4 3) Games cha 0 

4PtoKR4 PtoKKt5S |26BtksB,ch KtoB3 rh = 2 

5KttoKS5 PtoKR4 97 Bto KKt5,ch K to Kt 8 HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delig’ Cunts PR Borris. 
6 8 to 9 B4 Kt to K R8 % 9 the kt giogea MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 

7 to 4 to to to ENTS PER BorTLs. 

S8KttoQ3 PtoKB6 30 Q tks tks On fs the box of a Bold 

9 P ther P the Fie) $1 Bteke QRtoKeq ~ “en om by the box of one dozen. every- 
10 Q tks to K Kt toKs ; 

1 G tok Ba Pie KB4 $3 B tke P. ch B tks P w yous Gouget bee ae Rees ie, cate NO 
12 Kt toQB3 Prog Bs 34 B the B, ch BtksR OTHER, but send your order to 

13 KKtto KB4 gto BS 85 Rto B6é,ch K toKt2 VICTOR E. MAUGE 

l4 K Kt to K6 wet P 4 4) ) neon 115 CuampBzrs STRERT. 
15 QBtoKKt5 QtoK Kt 7K to Kt to Q Kt : 

Pegs, kwems |Brwams Biegss en a 

17 Ptks QBP,c t tke t ‘ > “e@ ” 

Is QKrisQsd) GKttOKS |40RPteeP RtoQ Beq a Oe Tee 

19 QKtto KB4 Gok Ra 4LPtoQB4 RtoQ Ktsq or deed to results intteaks 
20 BtoQKt5,ch Kt to QB8 #@2RtoQR3S KttoKk4 + 4 a ord Bronchial af ier’ 

21 Castles, KR Bto K4 43 B to K B4, and wins. ous ary 


fections, oftentimes incurable. 
BROWN’S 


WQtoK3  PtoQR3(c) 
a) Bto K 2is erally preferred.—(b) The attack is carried on 
te hite with pry 4 ane pong rendering the defence ex- BRONOBIAL TROOCHES 
tremely difficult.—(c) This was not so good a move as it at the | Reach directly the affected and give almost instant relief. 
first glance appeared.—(d) Very well conceived. The game has| In Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh they are beneficial. Obtain 
now assumed a phase of great interest.—(e) There was nothing| only the genuine Brown’s BroncuiaL Trocugs which have 
better to resist White’s attack. The only move to prolong | proved thelr efficacy. 
the game.—(g) The game is now reduced to a position of a simple Among the many eminent Singers who use the “‘ Troches,” and 
character, White having the advantage of a Pawn with the posi- iu the highest termsof them, we would mention Miss Louisa 
tion in his favour: winning is, therefore, an easy matter. = Mr. Ains ey Cook, and others of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, London. 
A Muxiature Bricut.—Mr, Leatham made an able speech | A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “‘ Brown’s 
to his constituents at Huddersfield on Tuesday, moulded, | Bronchial Troches,” which have been so justly celebrated through- 
however, a little too carefully after the style of leader and | Ut the United States and the British Provinces. Their value has 
brother-in-law Mr. Bright. hen he prayed at the end, on been proves oe Ri Neal” = “ ora 
behalf ot the North, that the Lord of Hosts would “ still the| sminence, Price 35 cts. per Box. 
enemy and the avenger, and restore to that distracted land the JOHN IL. BROWN 4 SON, Proprietors, 
inestimable blessing of a righteous and pe’ e peees, the ° an M 
copy became somewhat too close, and Hu must have TOR, MASS. 
felt a little chagrined at ng only a miniature*Bright.| Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in the United 
In speaking of Reform Mr. Leatham was of course very severe | States, British Provinces and Great Britain. 
on all plans for representing minorities, and urged on the pre- Loxpon Deport, 205, Hien Hotsorn, W.C. 
sent constituencies—the middle classes—‘* a policy of trust.” 
When the Conservatives urge that same policy upon the work- BRITISH NATION 
ing class Mr. Leatham cannot express his indignation—| LIFB ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
London paper, 28th ult. 


Tux Expreror’s Doc.—The Emperor Napoleon’s favourite 
dog, the setter Hero, who has been accustomed to sleep by 
the side of his bed, is lost. The Moniteur gives a descri 
of the animal, and gays that it was lost in the neighbo 
of the Tuileries at about a one pen ten in the evening, 
January ist. The dog wore a leather collar with a copper 
plate, but no inscription. As Hero never went out without 
the Emperor, it is supposed that he must have accompanied | 8ssured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
bis majesty in one of his nocturnal rambles in the streets GEO. M. ENEVITT. 
ineog., and have slipped out of his brougham. The advertise- Y 
ment request whoever may have found? the dog to bring him Manager in the U. S. and Canada. 

YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 


back to the Tuileries, but abstains from offering any reward. 
This dog fancy is borrowed from that of the .— English FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 











316 t Street, London, 
Offices, { 65 Wall Street, New York 














‘A Manniace 1n Hien Lirz.—The of the Arch- 





This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 


prompt attention, We supply everything in our 
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CENTRAL BRAILRVAD OF NEW JERSEY, 
Passenger Station in New York, at Foot of Liberty Street, 
Freight “ PIER NO. 9 NORTH RIVER, 

Connecting at H 





t Juncti with Del e, Lacks 
wanna and Western Railroad, and at Easton with len frabunh 
Railroad and its connections, forming a direct line to PI 18) 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. 


GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Two Express trains to the WEST, except Sundays, when one 


train in the evening. 


SIXTY MILES AND TWO HOURS SAVED 


BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars. 

FaLt ARRANGEMENT :-—Commencing Feb. 9, 1865., 
lage ~— LS ad as aoe = kW 

t 6a. m., for Easton, Mau un. illiamsport, Wilkesbarre, 
Mahano) City, &e. ' as 
Mail Train—At 8 am, for Flemington, Easton, Water 
Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Great Bend, Pittston, Binghampton, &c. 

9a.m., Western Express for Easton, Scranton, Great Bend, 
Allentown, Reading, sburg, iy and the West, with 
but one change of cars to Cinchanati or Chicago, and but two 
changes to 8t Louis. 
11 a.m., 3.20 and 9.00 p.m., for Elizabeth. 
12 m. Train for Easton, Allentown, and Mauch Chunk, Wilkes 
barre, Williamsport, Reading, Pottsville, Harrisburg, &c. 
on P m.—For Easton, hiehem, Allentown, and Mauch 

un 






























































@uchess Maria Theresa to Duke Philip of Wurtemburg was 


Prin’ and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpss Lars. 
ondary reclve sont 





4.50 p.m., for Somerville and Flemington. 
H = toy Easton, All 
.m. estern or ton, entown, 
burg, Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jeng 
City through to Pittsburg every evening. 
ELIZABETHPORT AND NEW YORK FERRY. 
Leave New York from Pier No. 2 North River, at 11 am, 
4.00, and 5.00 p.m. 
Boats stop at Bergen Point and Mariners’ Harbor. 
Tickets for the West can be obtained st the office of the Cen 
tral Railroad Company, Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at No, 1 As 
tor House, at No. and 526 Broadway, and at the principal hotels 
JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent. 
RIE RAITLWATY. 
7.00 A.M., DAY EXPRESS, 
8.30 A.M., MILK AND WAY TRAIN, daily 
10.00 A.M., EXPRESS MAIL, for Buffalo. 
400 P.M., WAY TRAIN, for Port Jervis, and Newburg. 
5.00 P.M., NIGHT EXPRESS. 
6.00 P.M., LIGHTNING EXPRESS, daily. 
8.00 P.M., EMIGRANT TRAIN, daily. 
CHARLES MINOT, 
General Superintendent. 
CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 
With corrupt, dieordered, or vitiated Blood, you are 
sick all over. It may burst out in Pimples, or 
Sores, or in some active disease, or it may merely 
keep you listless, depressed, and good for nothing. 
But you cannot have good health while your blood 
isimpure. Ayer’s SaRSaAPAKILLA purges out these impuritia 
and stimulates the organs of life into vigorous action, restoring) 
the health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a variety 
of complaints which are caused by ay the blood, such 
Scrofula or King’s Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, P 
les, Blotches, Boils, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, 
Netter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring Worm, Cancer or Cance 
ous Tumors, Sore Eyes, Female Diseases, such as Retention, 
larity, Suppression, Whites, Sterility, aleo Syphiiis or Vener 
) reread ver Complaints, and Heart Diseases. Try A’ 1 
SaRSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the surprising activity the 
which it cleanses the blood and cures these disorders. int 
During late years the public have been misled by large botti Th 
retending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for one 4 ow 
far. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they Dat 
only contain little, if any, Sarsaparilla, but often no curative Lea 
perties whatever. Hence, bitter ee has follow: ove 
use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which flood the mark tec: 
until the name itself has become synonymous with imposi de 
and cheat. Still we call this compound “ a,’ and the 
tend to supply sucha remedy as} shall rescue the name from fi of | 
load of obloquy which rests upon it. We think we have gro k- 
for believing it has virtues which are irresistible by the ord 
run of the d s it is intended to cure. We can only assure 
sick. that we offer them the best alterative which we know how “ 
produce, and we have reason to believe, it is by far the most atr 
tual purifier of the blood yet discovered by any body. true 
Ayver’s CHERRY PacToRAL is so universally known to su e 
every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Infi onl 
Hoarseness, Croup, Br hitis, Incipient C ption, and # 
the relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced stages of of} 
disease, that it is useless here to recount the evidence of its Me 
tues. The world knows them. sure 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass., and sold mu 
all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. “ 
wa 
ORTY PIANOS, MELODEONS, and C on 
NET ORGANS, at wholesale or re New 7 Oc io 
Pianos for $250. Second-hand Pianos at great bargains D g 
from $50 to $200. All the above instruments TO LET, and eh 
allowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for the rit 
10,000 sheets of Music, a little soiled, at 1}¢ cents per page. © * 
paid tor second-hand Pianos. all 
Horace Waters, No. 481 Broadway, N. f. i, C 
0 8 
GREAT TRIUMPH. ‘ = 
—_— O 
STEINWA YT « SONS ay 
No. 17 East léru 8r., N. ¥., , Wor 
Have been awarded a b ay 
at 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for thin, 
, Brilliant, and Tom «| 
with Eixcellent Workmanship, shown in Whe; 
Grand and Square Pianos. Jostii 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from"all p deco 
the world entered for competition, and the special co Do With 
of the N. ¥. Times says: their 
“ Messrs. Steinway’s indorsement by the jurors is mn ! 
AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF Toes 
Evropza® MAKER. Quet 
Papi 
EsTaBLisHED IN 1834. gobi 
ent 
JOHN B. DUNHAM, eyes 
MANUFACTURER OF maid 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGH bune 
PIANO FORTES. ae 
WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY of su 
768 to 86 BAST THIRTEENTH STR like 1 
NEAR BROADWAY, NEW YORK. are re 
&ccus 
MO SE’S PILLS. gee 
Tumb 
than 
Paio 
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